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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. 
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Tf he vesolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. Lf he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 


But if 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dt For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


ee 


Lord Headley’s letter in some of yesterday morning’s 
papers rudely disperses the last notion that Mr. Parnell’s 
scheme of a peasant proprietary in Ireland is practicable, 
if, indeed, it was ever intended to be practicable. On 
the Blasket Islands, at the northern point of Dingle Bay, 
there are twenty-five families. The islands have grass 
__ for forty cows; the valuation. is £63, and..the nominal 
rent £80 a year. The islanders, living in a climate 
almost equal to that of Northern Italy, and with shoals 
of fish at hand whenever they choose to be industrious 
enough to drop a line into the water, have been for over 
three years in a better position than any peasant proprietor 
could be, for they have had no interest on capital to 
provide, and for that period they have paid no rent 
whatever. They have paid no county rates for seven 
years, and they have never been called upon to pay any 
poor rates. Yet, though in a position far superior to their 
rent-paying fellow-subjects, they were so unthrifty that this 
year the Duchess of Marlborough’s and the Lord Mayor’s 
funds were called upon to feed eighteen out of the 
twenty-five families, with ten tons of meal per month. 
We can hardly credit these figures, or, if they are correct, 
they but show the rapacity of those who applied for the 
relief. For, allowing six members to each of the eighteen 
families, this would be to give them seven pounds of 
meal per head per diem, which is absurd, as seven 
pounds of meal makes fully ten or twelve pounds of 
food. However, we have no doubt the Blasket islanders 
—not to mention their numerous family pigs—would 
have “stomach for it all.” The prospects of peasant 
proprietorship with such human material to work upon 
are too obvious to require further remark. 


The Daily News permits its special correspondent at 
Ballinrobe to call the relief of Captain Boycott “a wrong- 
headed scheme.” This is rather hard on Mr. W. E. 
Forster, who, it seems, was the first to propose it in a 
communication to Lord Eme. The expedition has 
only assumed greater importance than the Irish 
Secretary desired to give it—that is all. He 
would have thought forty men enough to help Lord 
Erne’s agent to get in his ruined crops, and would have 


undertaken to protect that number, half of which would 
probably have been murdered in spite of the con- 
stabulary protection. Now that the number has so largely 
swollen the scheme is “wrong-headed.” We do not observe 
that the correspondent has any objurgatory adjectives 
to spare for the people whom he hears saying of Captain 
Boycott “he will not hear the birds sing in spring.” We 
are no longer merely within measurable distance of civil 
war ; we are in it when half a brigade is required to 
protect a peaceful and friendly expeditign, . 

threats of assassination are made in the hearing of special 
correspondents. 


M. Jules Ferry has consented “again to oblige.” 
Having resigned on a mere question of procedure, he 
has resumed office on a vote of confidence. Some 
of the Paris correspondents say that the crisis was 
foreseen ever since the resolution of the Cabinet to 
execute the decrees against the religious congre- 
gations, and, indeed, it looks very much as if the 
whole affair had not only been foreseen but pre- 
arranged. - The condonation of the vote of confidence 
makes up altogether too completely for the difference of 
opinion as to the precedence of one or other of two 
Bills, neither having special urgency. M. Ferry puts the 
matter very neatly. He and his colleagues “ resigned 
because they were proud, and withdrew their resignation 
because they were patriotic.” This implies that they 
were indispensable, and we no more think so-than does 
M. Clémenceau and his group who believe, and that 
rightly, that if M. Gambetta exercises as he does the real 
power in France he should take before the country the 
responsibility for the acts of the Government. ‘The pre- 
sent system of administration in France is a sheer 
burlesque on free institutions, 


“ The vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet” 
has been generally much misunderstood by the readers 
of Moore. The charm that the sweet vale of Avoca 
had for the poet lay not in the beauties of the scenery 
but in the presence of friends. Yet tourists crowd to 
the union of the great and little rivers, and do not repent 
of their illusion. Mr. Parnell is; appropriately enough, a 


landowner in this delightful locality, and the special 
correspondent of the Standard thinks that he has dis- 
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covered that the supposed landlord tyrannies which have: 


been imputed to him are unreal... The apostle of .confis- 
cation has been sadly misunderstood. It is true he did 
instruct his solicitor to prepare a lease containing clauses 
prohibitory of tenant right and compensation, but they 
were an oversight and could not do the tenant any harm. 
Yet Mr. West desired to possess a good merchantable 
interest, and probably took a practical view of his lease. 
Mr. Parnell is spoken of as a good landlord, and his 
tenants appear to be thriving; though the rents are 
high, sometimes exceeding Griffith’s valuation, they are 
able to purchase land interésts, although no lease can 
be granted under the family settlement exceeding 
thirty-one years. The augmentation of rents that has 
taken place in Wicklow, as in other parts, cannot indeed be 
imputed to the extortionate character of the Parnells or 
any other landlords, but to the tenants themselves, by 
their constant readiness to bid over each other’s heads for 
vacant holdings ; and though it is the fashion among 
agitators on the other side and political empirics on this 
to credit the Irish peasant with a crass ignorance of his 
sole interest, we may be certain that men like John 
Warren and Peter Burn, or any other tenants typical or 
non-typical, can hold their own in a bargain against 
either an Englishman, or even a Scotchman. Unthrift 
and idleness do not prosper in this country, and in 
Wicklow, or any other such county, thrifty industry will 
secure its honest reward. Mr. Parnell evidently looks 
upon the rest of the county as outside his estate. 
“Whatever brawls” of his raising and fomenting “ dis- 
turb the street,” he manages to have “peace at home,” 
without making over his property to the occupiers 
thereof. 


The value of the ‘‘ one-man power” is. clearly shown 
by the last files of the Indian papers. The Calcutta 
Daily News has a telegram from Mach, in the Bolan 
Pass, stating that “the roadway between Sir-i-ab and 
Darwaza, the two stations at the head of the Bolan, has 
not yet been completed ; for several miles even the 
stones have not been picked off the roadway.” Now this 
road was completed to Sir-i-ab by Sir Richard Temple, 
and most of it under his own eye. No sooner is he off 
the scene than the road is neglected, so that the men 
returning to India complained of it as the worst bit of 
marching they had had since leaving Cabul, notwith- 
standing the bad roads about Ghuzni, and the bad road 
down the Khojak Pass. When the eye of the master is 
off there is no certainty the work will be done—in India. 


The roses of office have already commenced to 
obtrude their thorns on the sensibility of the new Indian 
officials. The Governor of Madras has had the pleasant 
routine of dinners and compliments interrupted by the 
Scotchmen who think that the first duty of English 
rulers of India is to show marked preference not only to 
the Christian religion, but some especial bigoted and. 
proselytising denomination of Christians. The new 
financial secretary, Major Baring, has been very plainly 
reminded by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
that if he thinks his chief duty is to restore the equili- 
brium between Indian revenue and expenditure he is 
very much ‘mistaken. Before all things, it is necessary, 
according to the creed of Manchester, that he remove all 
and every duty which may handicap the Lancashire 
manufactures in the Indian markets. They do not 
care about Indian revenue; that is the business 
of somebody at Simla. But they are determined 
that Bombay cottons shall not have the advan- 
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tage that the still remaining cotton duties give them. 
There was quite enough bitter feeling aroused” by 
the last remission of import duties, and we are sure that 
Major Baring and Lord Ripon will offer what passive 
resistance: they can to the “ pushing” insistance of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Major Baring 
offered these gentlemen an excellent suggestion as’ to 
their promoting the construction of Indian railways with- 
out a guarantee. ‘The time has certainly come for such 
prospected lines as may be shown to possess undoubted 
potentialities of commercial success to be taken up as 
independent private enterprises. No guarantee has been 
asked for the Indian gold companies, and there are short 
and even long lines waiting to be built in India, the 
shares in which would yield good dividends. We would 
Only add, reverting to the subject of import duties, that 
there are home imposts affecting Indian manufactures, 
such as the duties on gold and silver plate, and on tobacco, 
against the continuance of which India has as gooda 
right to protest as Manchester has to clamour for in- 
terference with India’s tariff and revenue. 


We are not going to follow Dr. Hunter into the mazes 
of the land tenure of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, nor to 
point out that the only points of contact between Bengal 
and Ireland are that each possesses a large mass of poor 
occupiers and a Mr, O’Donnell. Dr. Hunter is a man 
of whose authority on Indian subjects Anglo-Indians 
hold very different opinions, but it cannot be denied that 
the Director-General of Statistics ought by this time to 
have acquired a very considerable amount of general 
knowledge as to the condition of the various populations 
of India. His interésting and instructive lecture admitted 
the increasing poverty, not so much of India as of a large 
mass of the population. He may be said to have summed 
up the cause and effect. English rule has given the people 
too much security for life, and too much means of litiga- 
tion. They have increased and multiplied, especially in 
British India properly so-called, so that the land is over- 
burdened by an ever-growing population. We do not 
suffer the strong hand to prevail as in the olden times, 
when the weaker died off in war and pestilence anda 
prey to the wild beasts. But we do enable the more 
cunning and acute to get the better of the dull and 
patient cultivator. The land yields less while it is 
wanted to yield more. Dr. Hunter cannot be classed 
with the pessimist critics of our Indian Empire, and he 
has taken care to bring out in full light the substantial 
prosperity of large classes of the population, who, as he 
said, are silent. But he has drawn a picture of the 
poverty of a large mass of its people, with a pendant, of 
the Government unable to pay its way. We wish he had 
suggested two partial remedies, one the utilising of the 
vacant lands of Eastern India, and the other some 
method of causing the wealthy landlords, whom we have 
created, to contribute a fairer proportion to the public 
exchequer, 





By all accounts the shareholders in the various new 
gold-mining companies must be by this time numerous 
enough to require a special literature of their own. We 
can at all events congratulate them on being enabled to 
study the boundaries and reefs of the fields of specu- 
lation in which they are interested. Mr. Wyld has pub- 
lished an admirable map of the gold fields of Southern 
India in two sheets on a large but convenient scale. The 
geological characteristics, the quartz reefs, the former 
workings, and river-washings are laid down from actual 
investigation. The accuracy and research claimed are 
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thoroughly justified by the fact that Messrs, Brough 
Smyth, Ferguson, Woolley, Blandford, and King are 
thanked for their information and supervision. The old- 
fashioned spelling is adhered to in the nomenclature, even 
the Neilgherry Hills not being allowed to be transliterated. 
We fear that the learned author of the Madras Hand- 
book will heartily disapprove of such conservatism, 
though the use of the word /a/uk is hardly consistent 
with it. it 


It is stated in well-informed circles in Berlin that Herr 
von Radowitz will visit Fredericksdorf forthe purpose of 
conferring with the Chancellor on the Eastern Question, 
and that this will {probably result in Germany taking a 
decided stand against the endeavours now being made to 
plunge Greece into a war with Turkey. Herr von 
Radowitz. was, for many years, German Minister at 
Athens, where he discharged his duties to the complete 
satisfaction of the Chancellor. It is extremely probable 
that he will be asked to resume his former position, in 
order to carry out effectually the policy which Prince 
Bismarck has now decided upon. 


The belief that Germany should enter energetically 
into a colonial policy is becoming stronger and stronger 
in Berlin. During the last fifty years no less than five 
millions of Germans have left the fatherland to become 
citizens of other countries, carrying with them, according 
to the calculations of political economists, capital and 
working capabilities worth 1,200,000,000 marks. At the 
present time Germany has need of every bone and every 
muscle which she can possibly drill into fighting 
material, and the emigration of an able-bodied man is 
felt keenly. The question is now asked whether colonial 
possessions cannot be procured by the Government 
whither Germans might emigrate, retaining at the same 
time their nationality. The patriotism of the Germans 
in England and America during the Franco-German war 
was, of course, exceedingly gratifying to Von Moltke ; 
but on the battle-fields of Gravelotte and St. Privat it 
would have been still more effective. 





We have received from the Postmaster-General a short 
account of the results of the experiment in encouraging 
small savings by postage stamps. Ten counties were 
selected to start with. The thrifty and pennywise in- 
habitants of Cardiganshire, Ayrshire, Kent, Aberdeen- 
shire, Cumberland, Somersetshire, Norfolk, Leicestershire, 
Down, and Waterford were enabled to obtain forms like 
an ordinary cheque, which, when filled with twelve 
separate new and clean postage stamps, were received at 
the local post-office savings bank as a deposit of a shilling. 
14,000 forms have been received, and more than 7,000 
new accounts have been opened. -The success of the 
experiment has encouraged the Postmaster to extend the 
benefits of the plan to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
As a means of promoting small. economies and youthful 
habits of thrift, it must meet with approval. But we fore- 
see a terrible risk of encouraging petty thefts and habits 
of peculation. Errand and office boys’ and servants, who 
would not venture on the risky operation of a wholesale 
appropriation of stamps or coin, will yield to.the tempta- 


tion of taking a stamp now and again. If the plan is to’ 


be really successful, special stamps must be provided, 
so distinct as to be useless for any other purpose, and 
must be purchasable for cash only. Otherwise we shall 
expect to hear of more letters going wrong and stamps 
mysteriously missing. 
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POST-PRANDIAL POLITICS. 


Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday endeavoured to appear in 
the character of Colonel Crockett. Everyone knows 
how, when that famous American hunter was out shoot- 
ing, or, as he would have said, gunning, he took aim at 
a’coon, and how the ’coon remarked, “If that’s you, 
Colonel, ‘taint no use shooting—I’ll come down.” The 
coming down was very nicely arranged on paper, but the 
’coon is not yet captured. Dulcigno is still in Mussul- 
man hands, and “ the free Government of Montenegro,” 
as a Radical speaker the other night termed the pétty 
absolutism of Prince Nikita, has therefore not got its 
hands closed on the throats of the Albanian population. 
The Sultan’s telegram, which was cleverly got out of him 
as a compliment to the City of London by the skill of 
Musurus Pasha, who seems for the moment to be Abdul 
Hamid’s most trusted adviser, no doubt expressed His 
Majesty’s wishes and intentions. But, monarch of all he 
surveys, the power of the Sultan is, after all, limited. He 
cannot wilfully shed the blood of Mussulmans whose only 
offence is that they do not wish to be transferred from 
an Ottoman to a Christian despotism. Lord Beaconsfield 
said in his first speech in the House of Commons, “I 
would gladly hear a cheer even though it were from a’ 
political opponent.” Mr. Gladstone deliberately set 
himself, in his simple-minded fashion, to get a cheer in 
the very hot-bed of his political opponents. And he got 
it, mingled with laughter that anyone should be quite so 
“soft” as to suppose the City of London was likely to be 
taken in by such obvious pulling of the wires. Upon 
the whole we are inclined to accept the implied 
assertion of the Prime Minister that the Government's 
desire is now to secure the even execution of the engage- 
ments of the Ottoman Porte under the Treaty of Berlin. 
But the habitual inexactness of the language of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues on this subject leaves 
little hope that they are addressing themselves in good 
faith to the execution of a document which some of 


them appear not even to have read. It is but a few 


days ago since Lord Northbrook said that the Treaty of 
Berlin required the cession of Dulcigno, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff promptly showed, as we have been 
showing for three months, that this favourite Radical 
assertion was quite untrue. The Prime Minister now 
says that the Treaty of Berlin “ contemplated an adjust- 
ment of territory on one of the Turkish frontiers that has 
not yet taken place. It contemplated some arrangements 
with regard to Greece, in which no progress has yet been 
made.” There is nothing of the kind in the Treaty of 
Berlin, and the line which has been recommended by the 
supplementary Conference of 1880 is far in advance of 
the line which was submitted by M. Waddington, and 
recorded as approved in the Protocols of 1878. We are 
aware that the Treaty with the Protocols has been for 
some time out of print, but one would think that the 
resources of the State were equal to providing copies, 
reprinted or otherwise, for the use of Cabinet Ministers 
and those devoted journalists whose random assertions — 
Cabinet Ministers nowadays repeat with a recklessness 
that can only be born of ignorance. 

After such a blunder about Turkey, concerning which 
Mr. Gladstone always pretended to know something, and 
of which he at least might have learned something of 
late, it is not surprising that he should have made a 
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somewhat serious misstatement concerning Afghanistan. 
He is reported to have said that we have had seventy 
thousand men employed beyond the north-west frontier, 
and that although we have succeeded in withdrawing 
from twenty to thirty thousand of that number the re- 
mainder are still in the country. As a matter of fact, 
instead of there being from forty to fifty thousand troops 
in Afghanistan there are but’from .twelye to fourteen 
thousand, and, as we understand the Prime Minister, 
these are to remain there until something approaching a 
permanent settlement has been effected, and the whole 
kingdom of Dost Mohammed and Shir Ali made “‘inde- 
pendent ”—this does not necessarily imply reunited—and 
induced to resume friendly relations with the Empress of 
India. Apart from these loose statements it is tolerably 
plain, not only that the Government have learned 
much from the policy and the papers of their prede- 
cessors, but that they have still much to learn. They 
’ have found out that the concert of Europe can only be 
maintained on trifling points which are not worth bother- 
ing about ; that the Sublime Porte knows better when 
to be obstinate than Downing Street knows when to 
threaten ; that Turkey has rights as well as duties under 
the Pact of Berlin ; and that the late Government had 
more reason for caution than the ardent apostles of the 
“ bag-and-baggage ” poliey, allowed themselves to be 
aware of. Dulcigno, of ‘course, will be surrendered, as 
we always said it would, but in the Sultan's time, and not 
at Mr. Gladstone’s. Turkey will give up so much of 
Thessaly and Epirus to Greece as is compatible with 
the retention of Janina, and perhaps Larissa, for, as 
we have frequently averred, and as poor Mehemet 
Ali said confidentially at Berlin, Janina is not only a 
place which is associated with the past glories of 
Islam, it is a strategical point of the very first 
importance, the like of which is not again to be 
found south of the Balkans and Novi Bazar. Armenia 
will be reformed in due course on the basis of the report 
of Baker Pasha, which is known to be as satisfactory to 
Mr. Goschen as it was, although somewhat surprising, to 
the Sultan. Candahar will be retained until the whole 
Afghan Question, including that of Herat, has found a 
settlement, and perhaps it may be retained altogether in 
accordance with the advice of all experienced Indian 
officers inthe councils of the Viceroy and of the Secretary 
of State, with the exception of one who has been the evil 
genius of the Liberal party upon Indian questions since 
he made his special knowledge subordinate to the grati- 
fication of personal prejudice. Thus both in Turkish 
and in Indian_policy the Government has been com- 
pelled by circumstances, for so far, to follow the lines 
laid down by their predecessors, more particularly since 
the country has shown in the most unmistakeable manner 
that it will not allow Russia to be assisted to a slice of 
Turkey, or permit the expenditure of a six-hundred 
pound shot to coerce the Sultan, who has been, it is 
understood, exceedingly impressed by. the profound 
observations of that eminent statesman, Mr. John Pender, 
and by the dignified sympathy of Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
is believed in no way'to have resented the enforced 
detention of his yacht ‘under the shotted guns of Pottery 
Castle in the Dardanelles, 


With reference to Ireland it is quite clear the really 
authoritative and experienced section of the Government 
has also been compelléd to change its line... The Cabi- 
net Council on Wednesday lasted four hours, and at 
least two-thirds of that time. were occupiéd in thé discus- 
sion of the Hibernian problem. On. one. side, that 


which will if necessary adopt the most stringent micasures | 


for the protection of life and property, there were, we 
have no doubt, ranged the Prime Minister and the 
Secretaries of the Home, Foreign, Indian, Colonial and 
War Offices, the Lord Chancellor, Lord No 
Lord Spencer, Mr. Dodson, and the Duke of Argyll. 
The attitude of Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and even Mr. 
Forster, is open to doubt, and their influence may indeed 
prevent the actual suspension of the Habeas Corpus, or 
the enactment of a new. Peace Preservation Act. But 
they cannot prevent the majority of Ministers on sucha 
question as this from taking the course which is dictated 
to them by the commonest notions of duty, and is called 
for with virtual unanimity by the united voice of England 
and Scotland. It must weigh only as a grain in the 
balance that there is a doubt whether these three gentle- 
men could or would consent to continue in a Cabinet. 
which resorted to coercion across the Channel. They 
might not care again to meet constituents to whom th 
had denounced “Tory methods of governing Ireland,” and 
we cannot but observe that the whole three of them were 
absent from the Guildhall banquet, Mr. Chamberlain be- 
cause he wished to do honour to his brother in Birming- 
ham, Mr. Forster because he was detained for the night 
only in Dublin, and Mr. Bright because he did_ not. 
choose to be present. Whatever be the cause of their 
absence, however, it is certain that they did not sanction 
with their presence the explicit assurances of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Premier that apart from all ques- 
tions of legislation they recognised, as their first. 
duty, the vindication and the assertion of law and order. 
We are bound to say that no prosecutions, suchas those 
commenced against the Land League agitators, will 
suffice for this purpose. Indeed, it is thought exceedingly 
probable, even by those whose sympathies are avowedly 
with the Government, that it will be impossible to get 
a Dublin jury which will agree upon a verdict unfavour- 
able to the traversers. What is wanted is something 
much more searching, much more deterrent, much more 
prohibitive, than a mere summons to appear before a 
judge who will be unable to prevent the transformation of 
the trial into a propaganda of Land League principles, and 
into the all but undisguised advocacy of agrarian assassi- 
nation. It is highly probable, we conceive, that the 
Cabinet has this week endeavoured to find a middle 
course between the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, or 
a Peace Preservation Act, and letting the present state 
of things continue. We should not be surprised to find 
that what Ministers have hit upon is to propose to 
Parliament the suspension of trial by jury in agrarian 
cases, substituting for the judge and jury three judges. 
Even this, however, would hardly put down agrarianism, 
unless it were accompanied by an act for the prohibition 
of keeping arms of all kinds in Ireland, save under 
licences issued by the Resident Magistrates. But these. 
two measures would still leave untouched the passive or 
active resistance of the people to legal pressure for the 
fulfilment of their contracts. And with’ this phase of the 
subject it will be also the duty of the Cabinet to deal. 
Save on the Irish question, respecting which we could 
not expect Mr. Gladstone to be more ‘explicit, having in 
mind the only too certain division of opinion’ in the 
Cabinet itself, the speech tells us nothing that is at once. 
new and true. It is clear enough, indeed, that while 
Tory measures have suggested themselves for the treat- 
ment of Ireland, for the treatment of Turkey, and for 
the treatment of Afghanistan, and while the Government 
has been compelled™to’ acknowledge the solid weight 
and authority of the alliance of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary .in the control of the passions, the prejudices, 
and the covetousness of other Powers in Europe, the 
specific Liberal programme in foreign affairs has made no 
progress whatever since the close of the session ; and 
even in minor details Ministers have had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their agents falling back upon the plans, 
and carrying out the ideas, of those who but eight months 
ago were loaded with Liberal contumely and sarcasm. 
Lord Lytton’s administration was habitually held up to 
scorn as merely thedtrical; everything was done for 
“effect,” not effectiveness ; he was represented as 4 
poseur and a fetit-maitre. The great Delhi durbar, held 
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by the direction of the Home Government on the occa- 
sion of the proclamation of the Queen in the capital of 
the Moguls on January 1, 1877, was compared to a 
procession and a pantomime at Astley’s Theatre, and 
people thought they were never to hear the last 


of the virtuous protests against tinsel and frippery. | 


We have this week searched, with considerable 
completeness and curiosity, the columns of those of our 
contemporaries who for so long employed their pretty 
wit upon these promising themes, for we read in Wed- 
nesday evening’s papers that Lord Ripon had arrived 
from Simla at Lahore, that he had not disdained to 
receive an address from the municipality couched, we 
have no doubt, in the most complimentary terms, and 
that he even lent himself to what, if he were only a 
Tory, would have been called a theatrical demon- 
stration. He rode, mounted on a richly caparisoned 
elephant, at the head of a very brilliant procession. He 
was to all eyes the Sirkar, the a//er ego of the successor of 
the Great Mogul, and, if Mr. Lepel Griffin had only for- 
tunately been in India to have lent his undoubted 
energy and his neat taste to the perfecting of the cere- 
mony, we have no doubt the peacock throne would have 
found its way into the howdah of the royal beast, who 
bore upon his proud back the representative of the 
Guelphs and the Robinsons. We think it a very good 
thing that Lord Ripon ‘had sufficient common sense to 
play a part so attractive to natives of India, and for that 
matter to the public of all countries. The Yarim 
Padishah, followed by the high officials of the Punjaub 
and fourteen ruling Punjaub chiefs glittering with gold and 
ems, and accompanied by their gorgeous retinues, was 
in his right place as he expended a couple of hours in 
encompassing Runjeet Singh’s old capital in his brilliant 
procession on his way to the viceregal camp pitched with 
so much care for effect in the midst of an imposing 
assemblage of British and native troops. ~The affair, 
trifling in itself, is another evidence of what is amply 
brought before us in Mr. Gladstone’s Lord Mayor’s day’s 
speech that Liberals in office are very different creatures 
from Radicals in opposition, and that in power it is 
frequently difficult to distinguish them from Tories in 
respect either of their policy or of their parade. 


ASPHYXIATED LONDON. 


Not many weeks ago we drew attention, in the course of 
an article on “‘ Weather Wisdom,” to the effect of a London 
fog upon human health. The subject had been, oddly 
enough, rarely, if ever studied from a purely scientific 
point of view, and we therefore thought it right to give 
publicity to certain conclusions relating to it which had 
been derived from a close analysis of the vital statistics 
of the metropolis during foggy weather. Roughly speak- 
ing, what was made out was that whilst the prevalence of 
fog directly increased the death-rate from certain diseases, 
such as asthma, it indirectly affected the health of the 
population all round, and it did this by lowering its 
vitality. As might be expected, too, it was persons who 
were compelled to earn their livelihood by outdoor labour 
who suffered most, and, in general, affections of the respi- 
ratory organs were more directly influenced than other 
ailments by the murky weather. Lastly, it was shown 
by Sir Robert Christison, in the course of a discussion in 
the Scottish Meteorological Society which took place on 
this subject, that the most dangerous component of 
London fog was sulphuric acid, a substance the fumes of 
which act as an acrid and irritating poison. As to the con- 
ditions essential to the presence of the thick yellow fog 
which is so injurious to health, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, to 
whose patient investigations we owe so much of our infor- 
mation on the subject, states that they are two in number 
—a still atmosphere and a low temperature. The actual 
damage done to the community by the fogs which pre- 
vailed. between January 4 and February 21 of this year 
may be estimated by a glance at the general death-rate 
in London. Week by week the deaths from all causes 
WETE 1,754, 1,730, 1,900, 2,200, 3,376, and 2,016. If we 
take a large town like Liverpool—which ought not to be, 


and is not, healthier than London—and examine its 
death-rate for the same period, we find no similar in- 
crease by leaps and bounds in it. Week by week in 
Liverpool the deaths returned were 295, 293, 295, 331, 
290, 312, and 253. The only explanation that can be 
given of the difference is that during the seven weeks 
covered by these two sets of figures London was and 
Liverpool was not afflicted by fogs. 
_ We may, therefore,say that the yellow fog of London 
is not merely the cause of discomfort to the metropolis. 
We may go farther and assert that, partly by increasing 
the mortality from most diseases, partly by sowing the 
seeds of sickness in the frames of those subject to its 
debilitating influence, it inflicts upon the community an 
effective economic loss. It thins the ranks of labour and 
weakens the working power of those who do not utterly 
succumb to its baneful effects. Manifestly, then, it 
would be for the best interests of all classes in the 
metropolis if some means could be devised for mini- 
mising the evil consequences of fogs—if, in fact, some 
steps could be taken to cleanse the yellow fog of 
London from the noxious impurities that render it 
injurious to life and health. What is it that converts the 
ordinary grey veil of inist that might be expected to 
arise from the river into an asphyxiating pall of death? 
There can be little doubt it is the smoke given off from 
coal—indeed, an eminent chemist defines a yellow fog as 
a collection of aqueous particles, each of which is 
wrapped in a greasy coating of tar. In addition to this, 
however, the poisonous fumes given off from the combus- 
tion of coal—the fumes which, in sum total, we term 
smoke—get entangled in the meshes of the fog, and on 
being inhaled of course act poisonously on the system. If, 
then, smoke be at the root of the evil, how can we get 
rid of it? Or, if we cannot get rid of it, how can we 
purify it? Many extraordinary suggestions have been 
made with a view to cleansing the fog of London, one 
of the most thorough being that of the sapient person 
who proposes that a captive balloon, with a plentiful supply 
of dynamite, be allowed to ascend into the region of fog, 
and its charges fired by electricity from below. The ex- 
plosion, he thinks, would disperse the fog. As it might 
“disperse” the city and all that is in it at the same 
time, leaving in its place nothing but a monster heap of 
wreckage, it is not likely that the plan will be seriously 
discussed out of Bedlam. Another plan is to prohibit 
the use of any fuel save gas ; but against this, it is fairly 
urged that the expense of gas is so great that its enforced 
use would inflict most undeserved hardship on the 
poor. Others ask, why not burn anthracite coal, 
which is a so-called smokeless fuel? But the answer is 
that anthracite coal does not, according to the experience 
of those who have tried it, burn very easily, and it is sus- 
pected that it would have to be consumed in close and 
not open fireplaces, such as those in daily use. To levy 
a tax on all open fireplaces again would hardly affect, as 
far as we can see, the evil to be attacked, and it would 
probably produce as great a commotion as the ill-fated 
match tax, which immortalised Lord Sherbrooke as a 
financial genius. Then a scheme of what may be termed 
co-operative heating has been suggested. According to 
its experiments, the American community of Stockport 
have worked it with success, and the essential feature of 
it is that a large number of houses should be heated 
from one common source and centre by means of hot- 
water pipes or flues bearing hot air. Clearly, however, 
the vast structural alterations that would have to be 
made in existing buildings, in order to carry out this sys- 
tem, would render its adoption impossible in a ‘ 
In any inquiry into the ibility of dealing with the 
smoke rieades, we nativalie turn for aid to the expe- 
rience of those who have to consider the weather in 
connection with vast industrial operations. The greatest 
coal consumers, and therefore the greatest smoke pro- 
ducers, namely, the ironmasters, have, for the sake of 
profit, been induced to mitigate the smoke nuisance, as 
we all know. They have done 50, first, by rendering 
combustion more perfect by the introduction of “ the hot- 
blast,” and next, by collecting such gases as even then 
escaped, and utilising them for the purpose of heating the 
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air that furnished the hot-blast. Then, again, the writer of 
a singularly able article on this subject, that appeared in 
the Builder some time ago, reminds us that the furnaces 
of Siemens and those of Mr. Spence in use at Woolwich 
are smokeless. Unfortunately, as He gor the ordinary 
blast furnace, it can only be rendered smokeless by the 
use of an apparatus which must be worked and tended 


by skilled artisans. And as regards the smokeless 


furnaces of Siemens and Spence, as the writer in the 
Builder remarks, their use is not practicable on a 
small scale: “Not only an intense heat, but a steady 
heat, is absolutely essential to the success of both, 
and these conditions are necessarily precarious in the 
case of a household fire.” For a somewhat like reason 
we fear most of the inventions for making the domestic 
grate consume its own smoke will not be found to help 
us much in ciearing the air of London from poisonous 
fumes. To their perfect working it is also essential that 
there must be available intense heat ; and as our fires go 
out or get low, and are often wanted to get low, it is not 
always possible to have in a household grate constantly 
present the one condition of intense heat which is essen- 
tial to the success of most smoke-consuming apparatus. 
For our part, we cannot but think that most of the 
smoke-doctors are working on the wrong lines, for they 
do not seem to see that it would be more effectual to 
prevent smoke from being created, than to try to get rid of 
it, after it was emitted, by allsorts of remedial appliances. 
The real problem to be solved, therefore, is to ren- 
der the common coal in daily use practically a smokeless 
fuel by some process that would not enhance its cost or 
convert it into that sullen, sodden species of coke which 
is so much detested by the average Englishman. So far 
as we can see, the only good suggestion in this direc- 
tion yet made is that which is generally attributed to 
Mr. Scott-Moncreiff, an ingenious engineer of consider- 
able distinction, well known for his success in construct- 
ing a tram-car driven by compressed air, which so far 
met with the approval of practical men that it was the 
only form of mechanical power which the House of 
Lords, up to a few months ago, would allow to be used 
in streets. This gentleman believes that it would be 
possible to make the ordinary heat of a common fire 
dispose of the smoke given off, provided that at the 
outset a small proportion of the smoke-producing ele- 
ments of coal were removed. Anyone can see that a 
fire rarely smokes, except when fresh fuel is added to it. 
Mr. Moncreiff would, instead of driving the “green 
smoke,” which then comes off, up our chimneys, get rid 
of it before we put the fuel in our grates. He would, as 
we understand his project, prohibit the use of anything 
but smokeless coal in a large town, and he would render 
the common coal allowed to be sold practically smoke- 
less, by extracting from it about 3,000 cubic feet of gas 
per ton—gas the value of which would more than pay 


the cost of its extraction, The resulting fuel would not 


be coke ; it would be the modified coal that is-not alto- 
gether flameless, and which burns brightly and cheerily 
with almost no smoke a few minutes after the green coal 
or fresh fuel is lit in a grate. Whatever objections there 
may be to this scheme—and we might hint at a few—it 
certainly has this great merit. It goes to the very root 
of the matter, for 1t attempts to prevent the smoke we 
want to get rid of from getting into the air at the very 
outset. It renders the common coal in. daily use avail- 
able and at the same time practically smokeless—and it 
does so by making the process of rendering it smokeless 
pay, and more than pay, its own cost.. How far Mr. 
Moncreiff may be able to meet the objections which may 
be urged against his scheme will be seen when he reads 
his promised paper on thé subject before one of the 
learned societies. Till then it would not be fair to 
anticipate the criticisms to which this gentleman’s_ pro- 
ject may be subjected. 
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CRIME AND POLICE IN 1879. 


The recently-issued volume of criminal statistics for 
1879 throws some further light upon the state of crime in 
the Metropolis, and on the inefficient protection afforded 
by the police. Taking the most serious crimes first, it 
appears that in the whole of England and Wales there 
were 52,447 indictable offences committed, in respect of 
which 23,658 persons were apprehended, the proportion 
of arrests to offences being 45*1 per cent. In the 
Metropolis, although its population is only equal to about 
a sixth of that of England and Wales, the indictable 
offences numbered 16,465, or nearly one-third of the 
total number committed, while the apprehensions were 
only 4,866 or 29°5 per cent. of the crimes. Had the 
ratio of apprehensions made by the Metropolitan police 
been the same as that for the whole constabulary, instead 
of apprehending only 4,866 persons for these offences, 
they would have made 7,404 arrests, or 2,538 more. The 
statistics for 1878 showed that out of 3,700 burglaries 
committed in England and Wales 1,948, or over one-half, 
were committed in the Metropolis. It is satisfactory to 
find that this excessive proportion was not maintained 
during last year. ‘The total number of these offences was 
2,930, of which 827 occurred in the Metropolis. But, 
although it is true that the latter were less than half as 
numerous as they were in 1878, when compared with 
earlier years they show a very large increase. For 
instance, in 1869 they numbered 531, or nearly 300 less. 
The number of burglaries committed in the Metropolis is, 
however, still out of all proportion to the total number 
committed throughout the country. ‘Thus not only in the 
protection afforded against crime, but in the detection of 
criminals, the Metropolitan police compare most un- 
favourably with the other constabulary forces of the 
kingdom. ‘This is the more surprising when it appears 
from the returns of known thieves, receivers of stolen 
goods, and suspected persons, that, while in the whole 
country there are three constables to every four criminals, 
in the Metropolis the proportion is four constables to each 


criminal. Nor can the inefficiency of the Metropolitan’ 


police be attributed to the lack of numbers, since, 
whereas the constables in the. boroughs are in the pro- 
portion of one for every 682 persons, and in the counties 
one for every 1,198, in the Metropolis the proportion is 
one constable for every 396 of the population. 

Excluding the police employed at the dockyards and 
military stations and the special constables paid for by 
public offices and private persons, the Metropolitan 
police numbered last year 9,617’ men, or about one-third 
of the total number of the police in England and Wales. 
The wisdom of maintaining a distinct and expensive 
staff of officers for the detection of crime alone was 
lately questioned in these columns, and the criminal 
statistics certainly go far to justify the opinion we ex- 
pressed that the best plan is to employ the most intelli- 
gent of the ordinary constables as detectives, whenever 
the need for such officers arises. It seems that out of 
the whole strength of 31,047 constabulary officers in 
England and Wales there are only 502, or 1°6 per cent. 
employed solely as detectives. Of this number just 
about half, or 245 detectives, are attached to the Metro- 
politan police, a proportion equal to 2°5 per cent. of the 
total strength ; and yet that force has the lowest propor- 
tion of apprehensions for crimes committed. These 
figures are very significant. They seem to indicate that 
were the Criminal Investigation Department of the 
Metropolitan police, with ail. its elaborate machinery, 
abolished, and the detective work entrusted, as of old, to 
the divisional superintendents of police, a much higher 
ratio of apprehensions would be obtained. Looking at 
the wretched results now obtained, it would be worth 
while to make the experiment, for nothing could well be 
worse than the existing state of affairs. Besides being 
one of the most inefficient of the constabulary forces, the 
Metropolitan police is certainly the most costly. The 
cost of the whole of the police forces of England and 
Wales averaged last year £98 10s. 4d. per man, while 
the cost of each Metropolitan police constable was no 
less than £106 §s. 9¢. During the administration of the 
present Chief Commissioner the average cost of the 
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Metropolitan police has increased nearly 18 per cent. 
During last year’ 641,038 persons were proceeded 
against summarily, of whom 506,281 were convicted. In 
the Metropolis the numbers were 122,623 and 86,975 
respectively. From this it appears that in the Metropolitan 
police district the proportion of persons proceeded 
against to the total number was 19°1 per cent., while in 


the case of the number convicted it was only 17 per cent. . 


Thus the ratio of convictions obtained by the Metro- 
politan police was considerably below the average for the 
whole of England and Wales. Of the 506,281 persons 
convicted summarily, 100,476 were imprisoned, and 
341,946 fined. As regards the juvenile offenders, 3,414 
were sent to reformatories and industrial schools, and 
1,317 were whipped. A comparison of the number of 
proceedings taken under the Elementary Education Act 
since the passing of that measure shows that the com- 
pulsory powers of the Act were put in operation much 
more extensively during the last than in any preceding 
year. In 1877 proceedings were taken against 23,356 
persons, and in 1878 against 40,836, while last year no 
fewer than 49,845 persons were summoned. In the 
Metropolis the number dealt with under the Education 
Act was 10,215 ; but the largest number proceeded 
against in comparison to the population was in Liver- 
pool, where no fewer than 3,678 persons were sum- 
moned, Birmingham coming next with a total of 2,114. 

A careful examination of the criminal statistics for 1879 
shows that taking the whole of England and Wales there 
was a decrease in the total number of the criminal classes, 
notwithstanding that the number of thieves and depre- 
dators showed a slight increase. The indictable offences 
committed were 1,618 less than in the previous year, a 
decrease of nearly 3 per cent., but in the number of 
persons committed for trial at assizes and sessions there 
was a trifling increase. The number of convictions for 
murder was 34, as compared with 20 in the previous 
year. This was unusually high. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1877, when the number was the same, 
there have not been so many convictions, since capital 
punishment was restricted to murder only. While, how- 
ever, the number of death sentences was so large, the 
proportion of cases in which the sentence was executed 
was much below that of any recent year. Out of the 34 
persons convicted and sentenced to death for murder, of 
whom eight were females, only 16 were executed, namely, 
13 men and three women, the remaining 18 having their 
sentences commuted for various terms of imprisonment 
and penal servitude. In 1878, out of 20. persons con- 
victed for murder, 15 were executed, and in 1877 22 
were hanged out of 34 sentenced to death. The large 
number of reprieves during last year will probably be 
made use of by the advocates for the abolition of capital 
punishment in support of their argument, that the un- 
certainty of death sentences being carried into effect 
takes away much of their deterrent power. 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
VII.—Jewiso Home-Lire, 


Formerly the manners and customs of the Israelites, 
except to the few who came into close contact with them, 
were as unfamiliar, even to the well educated, as the rites 
of the followers of Zoroaster, or the Falashas of Abyssinia. 
The Jew of fiction or of the stage was usually depicted 
as the essence of villainy or of baseness, though in some 
rare instances he was a man endowed with almost super- 
natural gifts—an intellectual hero. . Of late years many 
of the prejudices obtaining against the Jews, and the 
misapprehensions concerning them, have been removed. 
The influence of a more enlightened press, their admis- 
sion to civil and political equality with ‘the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, the higher state of education among both 
Jews and Christians, the eminent qualities of some 
members of the race, have all tended to dispel to a con- 
siderable extent the cloud once resting on the co- 
religionists of the Founder of Christianity. A. more 
Correct estimate is being formed of the Hebrew character. 
The Jew is discovered to be neither a Shylock nor a 


Riah ; neither a Sidonia nor a Fagin, The mission of 
Israel is neither to govern the universe nor to discount 
suspicious bills at sixty per cent. All the celebrated men 
in the world are not Jews, nor does the race monopolise 
all the millionaires and old clothesmen. 

The Jew and the Christian are wonderfully alike, only 
the foibles and the merits of the former have been modi- 
fied or intensified by circumstances. In domestic life 
the poor Jew possesses two good qualities, which, if not 
entirely wanting, are often much less conspicuous among 
his Gentile neighbours—that is, sobriety and domestic 
affection. The sobriety of the Jewish race is proverbial, 
and in the working classes it is reflected in the superior 
cleanliness and neatness of their dwellings, as compared 
with the habitations of Christian mechanics. In his 
home life the Jewish artisan has more definite notions of 
morality than the proverbial British workman, and he is 
far more affectionate to his wife and children. He does 
not, as a rule, frequent public-houses and squander his 
earnings in and muddle his head with doctored beer, or 
burn his stomach with adulterated gin. Neither does he, 
in moments of playfulness, dash out with a poker the 
brains of the woman he has sworn to love and to protect, 
nor does he sportively drive the hobnails of his boots 
into her flesh. Extreme squalor is seldom found in Jewish 
homes, and scrofula and intemperance are rare visitors. 

The sinall Jewish trader is placed under considerable 
disadvantage as compared with his Gentile neighbour. 
He has to keep, in addition to the Christian sabbath, 
his own sabbath and festivals. Moreover, his expenses 
are much heavier ; he naturally contributes to the neces- 
sities of government and the parish, and besides he is 
called upon to support the religious, educational, and 
charitable establishments of his people. The Jew of 
this class, as indeed of other classes, is seen nowhere 
more favourably than in his own domestic circle. He is 
usually a fond husband and a tender-hearted father. 
However sharp and hard he may appear in business, 
in his family relations he is nearly always kind 
and indulgent to a fault. When Scrooge leaves his 
counter, he becomes a Cheeryble in his home, whether 
it be a humble dwelling in Spitalfields or a comfortable 
villa in Bayswater. The battle of life is fought for the 
day ; the time of enjoyment has arrived in the midst of 
those he loves best in the world. The Jewish tradesman 
of a well-to-do class is usually very strict in his religious 
observances. He reads little, and his studies are pro- 
bably confined to his ledger; but he takes care that his 
children acquire the best education he can get for them. 
If he cannot afford to send them to an expensive 
establishment, he will willingly pay the fees for a middle- 
class school. He is ordinarily a regular attendant at 
synagogue ; and if he be a foreigner, perhaps indif- 
ferently acquainted with English, he at least 
some knowledge of Hebrew, and understands the liturgy 
of his nation. At one time synagogue honours formed 
the height of his ambition, and they are not yet beyond 
his reach, as in addition to the ordinary synagogues, 


| several small places of worship for the humbler classes of 


his community are maintained by subscription. 

To observe with absolute strictness all the precepts of 
the Mosaic dispensation at the present day, would be 
not merely very difficult, but sometimes an absolute im- 
possibility. A tendency to relaxation of some of the 
rigid rules binding the children of Israel throughout life 
has become apparent, especially among the younger mem- 
bers of the community, and more so eae higher than 
among the lower classes. Not that the public Jewish spirit 
is in any way diminished, or that Judaism is in danger of 
dying a natural death. On the contrary, new and 
splendid synagogues have been .added of late years to 
the already numerous Jewish fanes ; they all are crowded 
during the high festivals ; the offerings are generous and 
the subscriptions to Jewish charities more liberal than 
ever. It is not that wealthy Jews love Israel less, but 
that they love the world.and splendour and luxury more. 
Rich Jews desire to imitate the English gentry, and they 
find the hard lines of their faith somewhat too severe. 
They can hardly mingle in society and preserve their own 
dietary laws in their full integrity.” This is not the place 
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{o discuss the future of Judaism, but we think that, whilst 
occasionally some members of the Jewish “ Upper Ten” 
may perhaps be induced to lapse from Judaism by various 
reasons, the vast majority of the “‘ chosen people ” are not 
likely to swerve, in the essentials of their faith, from the 
traditions, customs, and ancient religion of their race. 

In past times among the Jews, as in other Eastern 
nations, families like kingdoms were ruled by a despotic 
paternal sway. The Jewish father was the arbiter of the 
destinies of his numerous household ; he was the high 
priest and the judge of his children and dependants. 
Even in comparatively modern days Jewish children were 
trained to reverence and to obey submissively their father. 
He arranged marriages for his daughters according to his 
notions, and selected occupations for his sons. On 
Friday evenings he recited the blessings over the wine 
and the bread and salt before meals to the assembled 
family ; and in synagogue he laid his hands upon the 
heads of his boys to invoke over them the protection of 
the Lord of Israel, whilst the “ Benediction of Priests ” was 
chaunted. ‘The separation between Jew and Gentile was 
still complete even so lately as in the beginning of the 
present century ; the Jews dwelt in their own quarters, 
and seldom came into contact with Christians, un- 
less it was with reference to business matters. Rich 
Jews resided in the vicinity of St. Mary Axe and Good- 
man’s Fields ; Finsbury Square became the U/tima Thule 
of Jewry, and the West-end was an unknown land, 
except by name, to the “chosen people.” The Bernals, 
the Ricardos, the Mocattas, flourished in Goodman’s 
Fields ; one of the Goldsmids selected Finsbury Square 
as the place of his abode, and Nathan Meyer Rothschild 
amassed his wealth in St. Swithin’s Lane. The Jews 
liked to be near their synagogues, which were in the city, 
as the orthodox do not ride on Saturdays and festivals. 
In the course of time new synagogues were constructed, 
and the Jews became scattered in every direction in this 
huge metropolis. The barriers between Jews and 
Christians have gradually disappeared, and the manners 
of the former have become scarcely distinguishable from 
those of the surrounding population. ‘The Israelites 
have lost most of the reverence and Eastern habits of 
obedience with which they once treated their parents, 
and they have adopted the free-and-easy and independent 
bearing of the Anglo-Saxons. ‘The father has ceased to 
-be the monarch and the priest of the household; he 
merely figures now as the “ governor ;” the sons strike 
out their own paths, and the daughters make their own 
matches. It must, however, be said that family ties do 
not hang quite so loosely among the Jews as they 
sometimes do among the present generation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The various members of a Hebrew 
family still feel some mutual affection ; they are ready to 
help and support each other when necessary, and they 
do not necessarily abandon and forget those relatives 
from whom they have nothing to expect. 

Hitherto the Jews have. prided themselves on the 
purity of their females. Asa matter of fact, their boast 
is not unfounded. Jewish women seldom, if ever, ap- 
pear in the divorce courts, and maidens of that race, in 
‘the educated classes, rarely commit an indiscretion. But 
the morality in the lower orders at the present day is not 
altogether unimpeachable, and among the working 
classes and the poor, through overcrowding and other 
causes, births out of wedlock are not absolutely unknown. 
Formerly marriages in the community were often ar- 
ranged by the parents, and certain individuals were in 
existence who professionally kept registers of eligible girls 
and young men. These brokers waited on the respective 
parents and introduced the matter ; and if the nego- 
tiations came to a successful issue, they received a com- 
mission on the lady’s dowry. In our degenerate days in 
this country the daughters of Judah choose their own 
future husbands, and Jewish youths would scarcely take 
a wife at the hands of a father or mother. The children 
of Israel, as a rule, in the higher classes are more 
cautious in their marriages than Christians. They wed 
somewhat later in life, with the view to make some pro- 
vision for the comfort of their future family.. It thus 
happens that whilst fewer children are. born to Jewish 


marriages, fewer deaths take — among them, and the 


population increases in a higher ratio than among Gen- 
tiles. ‘The superior vitality and longevity of the Jewish 
race, both in England and on the Continent, have been 
proved by Dr. B. S. Richardson, F.R.S., Dr. M. Davies, 
and others. Whether it be owing to the superior 
sobriety of the Jews, the dietary laws, the cleanliness 
enjoined upon them, the nature of their occupations, or 
to a racial characteristic, or to all these causes .com- 
bined, we cannot tell, but it is an ascertained fact that the 
average duration of life is at least one-fourth longer 
among Israelites. 








NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Nov. 5. 


Not many days ago the Sultan assured an unofficial 
gentleman, to whom he granted a private audience, that he 
undoubtedly intended to give up Dulcigno, but that he must 
wait to make the transfer until he could do so without loss of 
Mahometan life. Whether that time will ever come is 
doubtful, seeing that the Albanians are increasing their 
preparations for resistance, troops being massed at Mitro- 
vitza and other points. “ Not,” as the Va#it naively remarks, 
“with any intention of opposing the cession of Dulcigno, 
provided the ui fossidetis principle is observed in the settle- 
ment of the Montenegrin boundary to the east of the Lake 
of Scutari.” Or, again, in another passage, “if the Govern- 
ment will take no extraordinary steps ; ” and that the Govern- 
ment is not likely to take the extraordinary steps referred to, 
we have the authority of the H/akikat, which informs us, in 
proof of the Sultan’s cleverness, that the Albanian and 
Kurdish leaguers are the creatures of his creation, and that 
at a signal from the palace wires, which work day and night, 
hundreds of thousands of warriors will spring up ready to 
execute the orders of their sovereign. Other well-informed 
sources confirm the truth of the activity of the telegraph 
wires, which now communicate direct with His Majesty’s 
private apartments. Said having shown some symptoms of 
relenting in the Dulcigno question, is no longer trusted by 
the Sultan with the despatch of messages, unless he is 
present to verify them. The rapid and healthy development 
of the Sultan’s “creations” reflect great credit on their 
bringing up, and the high training which has developed them 
into such sturdy bantlings. On the one hand we have the 
Albanian baby ready to bite off the nose of Europe if she 
comes too near, and on the other the Kurdish league, which, 
though of later growth, has already fastened its grip on some 
of Persia’s fairest districts. The movements of the so-called — 
Kurdish insurrection are enveloped in the greatest mystery. 
No information may be published about them except such as 
the Government approves. What necessity is there for these 
precautions if the movement is really one: which con- 
cerns only the Shah and the Persian Kurds? The 
bond between Turk and Persian is not of so loving 
a nature as to make the former anxious to throw 
a veil over his neighbour’s troubles. ‘The Osmanii. and 
other official journals unwittingly give us the clue to 
the secret. Whilst trying to minimise the importance of the 
movement, they, however unwillingly, confirm the report 
that it receives its principal support from Turkish soil and 
Turkish Kurds. Hamza Agha, the principal leader, is an 
Ottoman subject, who was kept a prisoner for some-years at 
Bagdad at the request of the.Shah, in consequence of a very 
successful raid made by him into the Persian territory. 
Having lately obtained his liberty—* Some how or other ”— 
as my Turkish authority says, he seems to have found his 
Way again into Persia, by force of habit perhaps following 
the same track of his former exploits, but this time at the 
head of a much larger force, well armed with weapons that 
were once stored in {Rutkish arsenals, and provided with 
money. Telegrams from: Teheran inform us that the Shah’s 
troops had routed and dispersed the invaders; but even 
according to the showing of the Persian message there was 
stilla good deal to be done to clear the country of the 
Kurdish danger, as two army corps, under the leadership of 
two distinguished generals, were hurrying to the scene of 
action. Other accounts do not confirm the success of the 
Persians. On the contrary, the Kurds are represented as 
carrying everything before them, and rapidly advancing om 
Tabreez, 

A few days more and we shall have the Turkish feast of 
Courban Bairam, to prepare for which the emp/oyés of the 
Porte always expect to receive more or less on account of 
their salaries, which are, as usual, in arrear. The Treasury 
1s in its normal condition, and the crédit of the Porte pretty 
nigh exhausted at the local banks. Out of the revenue 
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which comes in, there is nothing to spare for the Civil Service 
employés ; half of it goes to defray the expenses of the Army 
and the leagues, and the other half is swallowed up by the 
Palace. Proposals have been made to the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank for an advance of £100,000, and to the smaller banks 
for a further loan of £12,000, secured by “‘ Havadés,” but 
the Porte will have to offer very attractive terms indeed, in 
erder to induce the banks to open their purse strings. If, 
then, the revenue of the State, as it stands, leayes no pro- 
vision for the necessary expensés of the Government, the 
question naturally occurs, Of what practical use was it to 
invite the bondholders to send their delegates to Constanti- 
nople ?—unless, indeed, it was intended to convince them 
personally of the hopelessness of their case. 

We have had frequent opportunities lately of noticing the 
special attention bestowed by the Palace on the Pope’s 
delegate, Mgr. Vanutelli. This friendly feeling is extended 
also to the Cardinals at Rome, some of whom have received 
Ottoman decorations. As to the respective heads of Islam 
and Papal Christendom—one threatened with the loss of his 


temporal power, the other already deprived of it—a bond of 


sympathy is established between them, which to some extent 
imspires the good understanding which exists between them; 
but over and above this there is another calculation which 
enters into the Turkish mind. By the expulsion of the 
Jesuits France has alienated the hearts of all devout Roman 
Catholics, of whom there are many in the Turkish dominions. 
By a long-established custom France has exercised the same 
protectorate over the Rayah Roman Catholics which Russia 
acquired later by treaty right over the Orthodox Greeks. In 
the present day the French protectorate has lost its religious 
significance, and has no value except as the right may be 
used in a political sense. All the policy of the present 
Sultan tends to disengage him from foreign trammels, 
and to establish him as the sole master in his dominions. 
Accordingly he keeps a sharp look-out on opportunities. 
The Jesuits have already been offered an asylum in Turkey, 
and nothing would suit His Majesty better than to have the 
protectorate of his Roman Catholic subjects transferred from 
the temporal power of France to the spiritual protection of 
the Vatican. He hopes to attain this end by the assistance 
of His Holiness, and hence springs the marked rapproche- 
ment between Constantinople and Rome. 

The racy organ of Said Pasha, the Hakikat, has been 
suppressed by Imperial /radé for publishing a violent 
article levelled against Mr. Goschen, entitled “ The Sorrows 
of an Ambassador.” This’ literary eee which is 
ascribed to the Prime Minister himself, is chiefly valuable as 
revealing the working of the Turkish mind, even amongst 
those occupying such high positions. It is marked through- 
out by a coarseness of expression, and distorted views of 
moral feeling seldom equalled even in Turkish journalism. 
The writer boastingly proclaims. the Sultan’s policy one of 
trickery and deceit, and makes the Ambassador say, “ We 
thought to play Hamid a trick, but it is he who has tricked 
us. He has even managed to deceive Germany and Bis- 
marck. He pretended to put away Said, but after a few 
weeks brought him back to laugh us all to scorn.” Then 
dwelling on the absence of vices which distinguishes Abdul 
Hamid from former Sultans, the article goes on in singularly 
familiar language : “ He (Hamid) cares neither for music nor 
gambling, nor is he addicted to the pleasures of the table or 
the bottle!” To Said himself is awarded the chief portion 
of praise. - His diminutive frameand great moral capacities 
are brought out in strong contrast. He has proved a 
Providence, a Saviour of the Empire “inaccessible to 
backsheesh or the love of decorations.” He fears neither 
“the attacks of the Press, nor the Naval Demonstration of 
the Powers,” and: has achieved the remarkable feat of 
pulling the Empire through its difficulties until now without 
contracting fresh loans, In fact, the gist of the article is 
that with such a sovereign, assisted by such a premier, 
nothing is impossible. The Sultan’s good taste seems to 
have been shocked by so unblushitig a trumpeting of Said’s 
merits and services.. The editorof the Hakikat was sum- 
moned to the palace, interrogated, and being pressed hard 
to divulge the name of the contributor to his paper, he 
acknowledged that the manuscript had come from the 
Prime Minister, who is, in consequence, said to lie under a 
temporary cloud. , oon 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday Night. 
_ When the Ferry Ministry came into existence rather 
irregularly six weeks ago, it was evidently destined to be 
shortlived, but up to the last moment no one could have 
supposed that it would try to commit suicide as it did yester- 
day: This was decidedly the most creditable act of its 
career, with which, at the same time, it was entirely in keep- 





men who are French editions 


ing. It was really hardly worth while to go to the pains of 
drawing up such an interminable “declaration” of their 
future intentions, when Ministers were prepared to abandon 
their guns at the first reverse. According to their pro- 
gramme the present session was to occupy itself with a Bill 
on primary education, and another on magisterial reform, 
this latter bearing on the vexed question of the immovability 
of the judges. The Chamber voted that it would reverse the 
order of those two measures, preferring to dispose of the life 
judges as soon as possible, Thereupon M. Jules Ferry and 
his colleagues threw up their portfolios. They had empha- 
tically asked for a vote of confidence, and the reply of the 
Chamber was to refuse their demand by a majority of 200 
to 166. Were it not that the political situation thus created 
is an exceedingly grave one, the retreat of the retiring 
Cabinet should be greeted as a boon. A more unpopular 
Ministry never existed, and its brief term of office has been 
signalised by acts which will be an eternal disgrace not only 
to those who perpetrated them, but to the country by 
which they were tolerated. It is easy to conceive that when. 
they came before Parliament, and had to render an 
account of their stewardship, Ministers found their position 
untenable ; but though it was natural enough that they 
should desire to shirk responsibility for the manner in which 
they carried out the iniquitous March decrees, some show of 
courage might be looked for on the part of such a militant 
Cabinet. They were very brave and loud-spoken when 
opposed to the poor unresisting monks, but took to their heels. 
rather than risk receiving a second blow in the Chambers. 

The crisis thus opened is, however, likely to prove very. 
serious. The one remedy for the constantly recurring state 
of vacillation and uncertainty which has marked the political 
situation for a long time, is as remote now as it was twelve 
months ago. M. Gambetta has no more intention of quitting 
his irresponsible dictatorship than he had then. His enemies 
of the Extreme Left will, I am told, oppose every scheme for 
the formation or reconstruction of a Cabinet which he does 
not head ; but Irreconcilables and ultra-Radicals are more 
noisy than powerful in the Chamber, and though they may- 
write incisive articles and deliver inflammatory harangues, 
they cannot overpower the solid majority at M. Gambetta’s 
back and beck. Doubtless, as his own organ, the Répudligue 
Frangaise, pointed out the other day, the Republican Party 
is becoming every day more and more split up into fractions, 
and the journal in question almost went so far as to hint 
that, in consequence of those increasing divisions, no abso- 
lute majority is really in existence. Such a statement was 
evidently an intentional exaggeration, for Opportunism is 
still strong enough to defeat all its opponents combined. 
But the cause which drew forth this assertion was a defence of 
M. Gambetta’s refusal to take office, and the writer, evidently 
inspired direct from the Palais Bourbon, made it clear that 
the President of the Chamber has not the least intention of 
abandoning his present irresponsibility, his ofium cum digni- 
tate, of which he grows fonder every day, until he has availed 
himself of the coming general election to manipulate a com- 
pact majority after his own image and likeness. This was 
only another way of saying that M. Gambetta prefers to be 
completely unfettered when he undertakes the stumping 
campaign which he intends carrying on from one end of 
France to the other next summer. One of his intimate 
friends told me that he is resolved to out-Gladstone Mr. 
Gladstone. The ultra-Radicals dread the success which is 
likely to crown his efforts,.so they seek of all things to 
push him into office, believing—probably with reason— 
that he has only to spend a few months as Minister 
to lose all, or at least the greater part of his in- 
fluence and popularity. On the other hand, moderate 
Republicans, and his own followers especially, fully recognise 
the danger he would thus run. They know they will have a 
severe struggle with the Reds at the elections, and count, 
above all, on M. Gambetta’s eloquence and reputation to- 
turn the scale in their favours” To avoid compromising the 
latter is therefore the great object they have in view, and 
M. Grévy himself is so fully impressed with this idea of the 
value of the services M. Gambetta has in store for his 
country in such a way, that he would be the last to “send 
for” the President of the Chamber and ask him to forma 
Ministry. oe 

The Opéra has been almost itself again the last few nights, 
the coulisses there being for the moment the pleasantest 
club in Paris. Even if other things go to the wall—things. 
political especially—this is a great consolation. There seem 
to be more young subscribers this year than usual, and the 


Joyer de la danse is not held by conceited old fogeys so much 


as it hitherto has been, but this agreeable change will not. 
last long, for the younger generation are sure to desert’ the 
place as soon as their new fanglement wears off, and the 

Major Pendennis will be 


left in undisputed possession. But, after all, there is no use 
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ii grumbling about one of the typical institutions of Paris, 
ger would probably collapse were it to undergo any 
change. oe 
You do not, I am sure, desire to hear anything more about 
the religious evictions ; the morning papers must have given 

ou details enough to show how much the Radical idea of 
iberty is one-sided, The Third aa at which the men 
in r at present are always railing, never committed 
such an iniquitous excess of authority or defied justice in so 
barefaced a way as they. What ofie most wonders at, per- 
haps, is the moderation shown by the country. Twenty 
ears ago a series of outrages like those which have thrown 
half the population into indignation, would have also roused 
the people to revolt. A civil war would have certainly 
ensued. The comparative quietude in which the discredit- 
able scenes were allows to pass, is a proof that Frenchmen 
have learnt wisdom in adversity, and are not so hot in 
temper as they were ; their political education, too, appears 
to be making way, and the minority who have to bear all 
the blows just now are fully aware that a change must come 
over the scene before long, when their turn will come, and 
they will give instead of take. 

The siege of the Premonstratenses in their abbey near 
Tarascon was a very comic affair, and it has thrown great 
ridicule on the Government. It was M. Jules Ferry’s 
Dulcigno, and everybody regrets the blockade did not last 
longer, except of course the unfortunate infantry and cavalry 
soldiers who were pressed into such repugnant service, 
which entailed besides no little physical hardship, The 
convent stands on the summit of a hill, or rather peak, so 
steep that access to it is a matter of extreme difficulty, but 
why its gates were not battered in on Friday in the same way 
that they were on Monday, is a mystery to everybody out- 
side the hallowed Ministerial circle. I should not be sur- 
prised if the extraordinary campaign owes its origin to the 
active brain of the Commander of the Marseilles Army 
Corps, General Billot, who belongs to the category of 
“rising men,” and whose inner consciousness often evolves a 
vision of the Presidency of the Republic within his grasp. 
If he desired to bring his name once more before Republican 
eyes he has succeeded, and his inspection of the besieging 
army will count in his favour, for it caused a hearty fit of 
laughter all round. Whena man of “action” is needed in 
any possible strait, Gallifet is not a patch on Billot. By- 
the-bye, the Abbot of Frigolet, Father Hermann, is half- 
brother of the Count de Chambord, being the son of the 
Duchesse de Berri by her second marriage with Count 
Luchesi-Palli. He is a mitred abbot, a dignity in the Roman 
hierarchy, which is only a degree beneath that of a bishop ; 
indeed, I believe mitred abbots rank as prelates, although 
they do not exercise episcopal functions. 

Prince: Roland Bonaparte’s marriage with Mdlle. Blanc 
takes place on this day week, that is, the religious service, 
but in the eyes of the law the young couple are man and 
wife since Saturday last, when the civil ceremony was gone 
through in the Church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, opposite 
the Louvre. The event was kept a strict secret, and not 
half-a-dozen persons outside the Blanc family were present. 
I believe the reason for hurrying forward the legal union was 
that Prince Pierre, the bridegroom’s father, is lying in such 
a condition that he might be carried off at very short notice. 
This match gives the greatest possible annoyance to Prince 
Napoleon and his sister Princess Mathilde. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


a Oe 
“HAMLET” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 


The theatrical event of the week has been the appearance 
of Mr. Edwin Booth, the representative tragedian of 
America, at the new Princess’s theatre, which was opened on 
Saturday. Mr. Booth, as most playgoers will remember, 
appeared in this country some seventeen years ago, with a 
considerable measure of success, but he has certainly made 
great advances in his art since those days, and comes to us 
now with his powers presumably at their fullest develop- 
ment. Accordingly a large audience assembled at the 
Princess’s on Saturday to welcome the American actor in 
order to see how they think “;Hamlet” ought to be played 
“a thousand leagues towards the sunset.” 

American speech retains in familiaruse many words which 
have become obsolete and archaic here, and we find. a 
poral in Mr. Booth’s acting, for his histrionic method is 


ased on that of a school of. tragedians which, is nearly | 


extinct among us. A very admirable and impressive met 

it is. Mr. Booth plays Hamlet not. after the fashion of 
these days, as if the Prince..of Denmark were the hero of 
a drawing-room comedy, but, with an earnestness and power. 
that make him the centre of every scene in which he appears, 


and gold, looks.a little too glaring just at present, but will 


and you can look at no one else on the stage when 
slight figure, weird face, with deep-set scintillating eyes; 
mobile lips, command attention. Here and there, ' 


i 


a superabundance of facial expression and of gesture might’ 


: 


‘noted, but it is much better to act too much than to acttoo 


Ze 


and slight exaggerations may well be pardoned in face of the 
picturesqueness and concentrated force of the whole 
personation. Mr. Booth’s view of Hamlet may be i 
from a passage in the edition published under his super- 
vision, in which it is said that everything has been preserved 
in the play “ essential to the exposition of Hamlet’s madness 
and of the mental condition which leads him to assume it,” 
That is to say, Mr. Booth illustrates what an old critic once 
pointed out with regard to Hamlet, the terrible danger of 
simulating madness. ‘To play the ma ” says this 
writer, “is ‘hypocrisy against the devil.’ Hamlet, in 
through the whole drama is perpetually sliding from his 
assumed wildness into sincere distraction.” This conception 
of the character, and it is assuredly one that has commended 
itself to many of the foremost commentators on the play, is 
carried out by Mr. Booth with sound and consistent art, 
He has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of the 
part, and he never for a moment allows himself to lapse into 
the mere prince with no dread mission to execute, which is 
considered “natural acting” by some exponents of. the 
character. He obtains a firm grip of it from his very first 
entrance; and while stamping the part with a distinct 
individuality, he gives’ us what may surely be en- 
joyed as the Hamlet that Shakespeare drew. —Elocu- 
tion in these days would seem to be left. out of the 
education of the modern actor, and here again Mr. Booth 
obtained a signal success. He is a master of the 
which he has evidently studied with exceeding care, 
many of our young actors might learn much from him in this 
respect. Better that Shakespeare should never be played at 
all than gabbled like a farce, and never were the grand lines 
invested with more significance than when graced by the 
stately elocution of the American tragedian. “At ev 
flash of his far-speaking eye” the thoughts of the poet 
seemed to go home to the audience with a new force, and 
never was an actor listened to with more rapt and earnest 
attention, or rewarded, it may also be remarked, with more 
enthusiastic applause. Of the remainder of the cast, little 
need be said, save that it comprised Messrs. Ryder, Swin- 
bourne, Farren, Leathes, Calhaem, and others—all practised 
actors accustomed to Shakespearian plays. Mrs. Herman 
Vezin played with distinction as the Queen, and a youn 
lady, Miss Gerard, new to the public as an exponent of the legi- 
timate drama, made an unexpected but conspicuous success 
as Ophelia. The mad scene, indeed, has seldom been played 
with so much pathos and intensity. I can bear speci 
testimony to the careful art with which Miss Gerard repro- 
duced the vacant look and aimless intertwining of the fingers 
and plucking at the dress, together with the manner of one 
who is passing into what Dr. Conolly graphically called “the 
tomb of human reason—dementia.” The horrible shriek, 
as she made her exit, thrilled the whole house, and, indeed, 
her Ophelia was a genuine artistic success, which won, as it 
deserved to do, the heartiest applause. 

Mr. Booth, it may be noted, will stay in England nearly 
a year, and while at the Princess’s will appear in all his most 
famous ré/es. “ Hamlet” is only to be played fora fortnight, 
and then we are to see him in “ Richelieu,” “ Richard III., 
and the “ Fool’s Revenge,” the latter a play in which, accord- 
ing to many of his American admirers, he'is seen at his best. 
It is needless to say that his appearance in all .these cha- 
racters will be looked forward to with the greatest possible 
interest, for it may assuredly be said of Edwin Booth, as it 
was of John Kemble, that “no man ever studied more 
thoughtfully the principles of his art, or with more consum- 
mate skill embodied the theory in the practice of imitation.” 
As to the new theatre, Mr. Walter Gooch, aided by his 
architect, Mr. Phipps, has certainly erected a very comfort- 
able and commodious house, in which a good view of the 
stage is obtained from every seat, and from which there are 
sufficient means of egress, in case of necessity, for emptying 
the theatre rapidly. The decorations of the vestibule are 
exceedingly good, the colour inside the theatre, chiefly red 


2 


i 


doubtless tone down in time. The stage a ments are 
said to be unusually complete, and the comfort of the artists 
has been well cared for in the matter of their dressing- 
rooms, so that the new Princess’s theatre may be pronounced 
an acquisition to the metropolis. 


H. SAVILE, CLARKE, 
ee are ? ' + . %« ‘ 
BOILING WATER IN ‘HALF ‘A: MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day’ ‘from’ the‘ Crown” Instantaneous ‘Water Heater,’ 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 


cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—ApvrT.. - 
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The proceedings at Her Majesty’s Theatre have been of a 
moderately quiet nature, and nothing can be expected until 
a change is made from the practice of. giving tedious repeti- 
tions of ha operas. Madame Giovannoni Zacchi 
has atk come before a ‘London audience as the heroine 
of Me Ps “Hu ” but although she sings her 
music fairly well, and possesses a voice of pleasing quality 
in the middle register, her figure seems somewhat opposed 
to the ideal presentation of so-called “ dramatic” characters. 





For some reason, not precisely evident, Madame Zacchi did } 


not take the high C in the duet with Marcelin the “ Pré aux 


‘ Clercs ” scene, and her demeanour in the conspirators’ scene 


was so obtrusive that its being overlooked could only be 
accounted for by the presumption that the conspirators were 
individually and collectively blind. Altogether Madame 
Zacchi is not another Tietjens, although she selected the 
same character for her first appearance in England. It must 
be conceded, however, that the support accorded to the new- 
comer was of the very feeblest character, and scarcely gave 
the lady a fair chance. Signor Vizzani only gets through 
the vé/e of Raoul by having plentiful recourse to the ob- 
noxious falsetto, and even then he is troubled in his mind by 
an uncertainty as to the precise pitch. Signori Quintili- 
Leoni and Antonnucci are old stagers, who know the tradi- 
tional business of St. Brio and Marcel, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago they no doubt sang the music in an effective manner. 
The page Urbano of Mdme. Trebelli is one of those characters 
which the French contralto holds by right of conquest; but 
Mdlle. Julie de Bressolles has yet to show her capability for 
executing such a trying part as that of Marguerite de Valois. 
Signor Bonetti was a complacent De Nevers. On Saturday 
evening Verdi’s melodious “Traviata” was given, Mdlle. 
Rosina Isidor enacting the heroine Violetta, and Signor 
Aldeghieri assuming the part of the sententious Georgio 
Germont. The correctness of Mdlle. Isidor’s vocalisation 
was distinctly noteworthy, though at present the impersona- 
tion wants strength and colour, and Signor Aldeghieri’s 
Germont was slightly—though pardonably—exaggerated. 
The music has seldom been better sung, and the encore 
awarded to “ Di provenza” was thoroughly merited. Of the 
remaining artists there is no necessity to speak, but it is 
worthy of remark that in point of general finish the perform- 
ance was one of the best of the present season. Wallace’s 
“Maritana” and Tito Mattei’s “ Maria di Gand” are 
announced as being in active preparation. It is not stated 
by whom the necessary recitatives to “ Maritana” will be 
written, Fitzball in Italian will indeed be a novelty. 

The twenty-third season of Monday Popular Concerts 
commenced on Monday last. It was a curious thing to find 
that the quartett of stringed instruments had given place, for 
the time, to a wind band, but the thorough excellence of the 
performance satisfied the most exigeant auditor. Mozart's 
Serenade in E flat, for oboes, clarionets, horns, and bas- 
soons ; and Beethoven’s trio for piano, clarionet, and violon- 
cello, were the principal features in the programme. Madlle. 
Janotha, the accomplished pupil of Mdme. Schumann, was 
the pianist ; Signor Piatti played for his solo Locatelli’s 
Sonata in D}; and vocal music was furnished by Mdme. 
Koch-Bossenberger, a lady gifted with as high a voice as 
that of the fickle Aloysia Weber, Mozart’s first love, for 
whom he wrote a number of exceptionally difficult scenas. 

The tenth season of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society’s 
peltacetoncin opened on Thursday with a representation of 

andel’s “Judas Maccabzeus.” It is satisfactory to note 
that Dr. Macfarren’s “ St. John the Baptist” and Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s “ Martyr of Antioch” are underlined for perform- 
ance during the season. Mr. J. Barnby has for a number of 
years prevented the musical establishment at Kensington 
Gore from falling into practical desuetude, and he and Mr. 
William Carter divide the honours of using the building for 
the purpose for which it was originally designed. Dr. 
Stainer will, as usual, officiate as organist, and engagements 
have been made with Mesdames Albani, Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Antoinette Sterling, Mary Cummings, and Patey ; 
Misses Anna Williams, Sinclair, Damian, and Maria Wil- 
liams; Messrs. Reeves, Maas, Lloyd, Hanson, Vernon 
Rigby, Ludwig, King, Stanley-Smith, and Foli. The. pro- 
spectus is a promising one, and no doubt the concerts will 
be extensively: patronised. . 

Mr. F. H. Cowen begins a series of Saturday orchestra’ 
concerts at po prices to-night in St. James’s Hall. The 
clever young English musician gave the public a good taste 
of-his quality during the time he directed the Covent Garden 
Promenade C 


oncerts for the Messrs. Gatti, but now he will 
in-all probability carry his eclecticism even yet farther. At 
eath ° performance at least some important work by an. 
El composer is to be produced, and thelist of novelties’ 
is headed by Mr. Cowen’s new symphony (No. 3), which 
everyone will be‘gladto hear. Au enterprise of this descrip 
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tion thoroughly deserves support ; an 
though cheap, will evidently be not “ nasty,” itis to be ho 
that the entrepreneur will reap a suitable reward. 


das the concerts 


: DESMOND L. RYAN 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_——____ 
“AIDE TOI, ET DIEU T’AIDERA.” 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—During the Whiteboy agitation in Ireland a young 
gentleman, Mr. B., was left in charge of his father’s 
residence, from which the family had been removed in 
eee gees of a threatened attack. He was either alone 
or had with him one servant. He barricaded the doors and 
windows, and defended himself from the upper windows of 
the house with such fowling-pieces as were at hand. In due 
course the place was attacked by a numerous body of armed 
ruffians, to whom he refused to surrender, and a desperate 
conflict for life ensued. The attempt to force an entrance 
and take his life was again and again repeated with despera- 
tion, but without effect, and finally the would-be assassins 
withdrew, leaving (if my memory serves me correctly) six.or 
seven of their number dead, and carrying with them several 
of their number who were wounded ; and the conspicuous 
courage of Mr. B. was an rewarded by a commission 
in the —1st Regiment. But that was a time when men were 
encouraged to defend their rights by vigorous support of the 
Executive and the law, and I refer to this transaction, 
because the halting and uncertain expediency proceedings 
of the present Government seem to strengthen the hands of 
evildoers, and to dishearten those who look in vain for pro- 
tection, and encouragement to protect themselves. ell- 
disposed tenant-farmers, farm-labourers, and officers of 
justice in the south and west of Ireland, who are not wanting 
in courage or sense of duty to themselves or others, are seen 
daily submitting without resistance to the dictation and 
threats of unprincipled and disloyal scoundrels, whose 
cowardice is only equalled. by their brutality, and whose vile 
trade would soon cease if exposed to the danger of stout 
resistance by blackthorn or bullet ; and I have referred to 
the Whiteboy incident as being only one of many similar 
deeds of courage, to show the power that each man pos- 
sesses, by the assertion and prompt defence of his right to 
protect himself, and punish crime. Let it be understood 
that the law will protect those who, “within the limits of 
the law,” protect themselves, that in self-defence any force 
necessary for self-protection may be lawfully employed, that 
property and life may be protected against violence by any 
force which may be necessary for that purpose, and that 
any officer of justice may, in the Serene of his duty, 
employ any means, not exceeding the necessity of the case, 
which the discharge of his duty may require, and that if 
while doing his duty and in self-defence he should kill a 
law-breaker, the act would be justifiable homicide. When 
a poor car-driver is murdered by.a bullet intended for his 
master, a return shot from those in his company, and an im- 
mediate pursuit of the murderer, will have a better effect 
than a precipitate retreat to the next police-barrack for help, 
leaving the assassin, who, single-handed, commits the 
deed, to escape, when his discharged gun is no longer a 
weapon of defence. It is the duty of the Executive to en- 
courage every stout-hearted man in Ireland by legitimate 
self-defence to strengthen the hands of the Executive, which, 
we are assured, will not shrink from the performance of its 
duty, and thus only can Ireland be released from her present | 
cruel bondage to crime and disloyalty, and England be puri- 
fied from this black spot of social iniquity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SENEX, 


DIRECTORS AND AUDIT. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 

S1R,—The plethora of capital, with consols at par, has, as 
might have been expected, given a great impetus to the ori- 
gination of new projects. If these were confined to the 
United Kingdom there would not be-occasion to raise a note 
of weenie bel inasmuch 57% Se countries are being ¢x- 
ploited in order to discover fields for English investments, it 
may be desirable to suggest that history often repeats itself, 
and that the monetary disasters, of former decades may be 
reproduced with increased intensity. Earl Grey, in a letter . 
to the Zimes a few months since, attributed much. of the 
late trade depression and reckless speculation to the faci- 
lities affo by the Joint Stock Companies Acts, for the 
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to a great extent as helpless, and if some one did not stand 
up for them they would continue to suffer.” It may be 
asked, with some reason, to what cause can this state of 
things be attributed, and the reply which any ‘sensible man 
conversant with the judgments of our legal tribunals would 

robably give is this, that shareholders have reck- 
essly rushed into ~ speculations, without ‘that reason- 
able investigation beforehand which prudent men are 
supposed to bestow before parting with their money. The 
foregoing observations seem pertinent in consequence of 
some letters which have lately appeared in the columns of a 
weekly contemporary respecting some of the provisions 
which are being inserted in the Articles of Association of 
the recently formed ccmpanies, but more particularly as to 
that whereby directors are empowered to enter into con- 
tracts with companies of which they are directors. The Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act of 1862 in the statutory articles set 
forthin Table A specifies, amongst other disqualifications,“that 
the office of director shall be vacated if he holds any office 
or place of profit under the company,” and the object of the 
new provision, to which attention has been called, is to get 
rid of that cause for disqualification. Probably in nineteen 
instances out of twenty this might be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, but cases may occur where a 
strict adherence to the model clause in the Act of 1862 would 
prove more injurious than beneficial, notably in the case of 
the Magnetic and Electric Company, which was specially 
mentioned in one of the letters already referred to. In the 
interesting description given last week by the Dazly Te/e- 
graph of the introduction of the electric light at the Charing 
Cross railway station, it was stated that the Société Générale 
d’Electricité was represented by a resident manager, 
under whose direction the new light along the Thames 
Embankment at the District Railway and elsewhere had 
been corerens and that the patent rights, goodwill, &c., 
of the French Company had been purchased by the Magnetic 
and Electric Company upon the terms specified in the 
prospectus lately issued. 

It has been stated that the provision already referred to 
appears in the Articles of Association of the last-mentioned 
Company, and if this is the fact, 1 consider that this is one 
of the cases of an exceptional character, where its intro- 
duction is not alone justifiable, but advantageous, as if the 
French manager acquires a seat at the Board here, it would 
be unreasonable to expect his services for the remuneration 
accorded to an ordinary director. I am informed that the 
appliances connected with the electric light are intricate, 
and require the scientific knowledge of an expert, and our 
engineers, although, as a rule, well acquainted with the 
theory, are not conversant with the manipulation of its 
adaptation for lighting several extensions from a given 
centre. Hence it would be disadvantageous, having regard 
to the special circumstances, that an expert should be de- 
barred from entering into a special contract for future ex- 
tensions of the electric system of illumination, or if preferred, 
a special contract for his undivided services as managing 
director. 

In reference to the appointment of secretary of this Com- 
pany, to which one of the correspondents alluded, it seems 
to me that the selection of the gentleman was ill advised— 
though in this case beyond suspicion. But in the Civil 
Service it rarely, if ever occurs, that the chief of a spending 
department is connected by relationship or previous employ- 
ment with an official who is practically the executive pro 
hac vice. If, however, an efficient and continuous audit of 
accounts is established in a company, the objection may be 
materially diminished, as thereby the directors should be in 
a position from month to month to know the exact financial 
position of the company. 

In a pamphlet lately published by Messrs. W. Brown and 
Co., Old Broad Street, the question of auditing the accounts 
of public companies is treated with considerable ability, and 
an extract therefrom may here be appropriately introduced :— 
“There is nothing so defective in the management of joint- 
stock companies as the mode of auditing generally adopted, 
the year’s business of the largest companies being audited 
sometimes in a few days, sometimes even in a few hours. 
The audit of the accounts of large companies, with transac- 
tions great both in numbers and amounts, have been known 
to be made on the mornings,.of, and just previous to the 
annual general meetings of the shareholders.” The selec- 
tion of auditors is frequently a mockery and a sham, and 
the remuneration so trifling that their services in many in- 
stances are perfunctory and worse than useless, inasmuch as 
the shareholders are placed in a fool’s paradise. The 
auditor to be useful should, as a rule, be a professional one 
and liberally paid, and if a man of position and probity, 
would rarely, if ever, be an honorary appendage to the Board 
of Directors, VIGILANS. 


Temple Club, November 11, 1880. 
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YOUNG IRELAND. 


Young Ireland: A Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850. By ~ 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co, 

This volume was published on Monday last, and before 
Monday night a large first. edition of it was exhausted, 
Many of the morning papers have devoted to it not 
reviews but leading articles during the week, and, under - 
these circumstances, it might be thought that criticism 
would be somewhat supererogatory. But we have some-. 
thing to say of the volume which has, perhaps, not yet 
been said, and may not be said elsewhere. And, first, 
the volume before us is not only a fragment; it isa 
fraction of a fragment. Ht. deals not with the period 
between 1840 and 1850, but with that between 1840 and 
1845. It breaks off just at the point that would interest. 
us especially now, for it tells us nothing of the three 
critical years of the Young Irelanders, considered. as 
apart from the Repealers from whom they sprung, and to 
whom they were very much what the Parnellites are 
to the Home Rulers proper. It covers the ground 
of O’Connell’s trial, but not that of Smith O’Brien, 
and we shall have therefore to wait for another 
volume equally bulky before we get at the whole 
story. It would be very unsafe to commit ourselves to 
an approval of the book before us until we have seen its, 
successor and sequel; but it is plain enough that the 
volume will not confer much literary lustre on the name 
of its author. It is too diffuse ; it is not arranged with 
much regard for method ; and it has no index, a fault 
unpardonable in a book so bulky. Moreover, it is some- 
times inaccurate, not intentionally perhaps, but by the. 
careless use of language. For example, on the second. 
page of the work, where Sir Charles Duffy is speaking 
of O’Connell’s position in and just after 1832, we read 
“ nearly half the representatives chosen for Ireland were 
pledged ‘ Repealers,’” the real numbers, as it is explained 
in a note, being ‘40 out of 105.” Then comes this 
astonishing sentence: “No capacity or services were 
sufficient to secure the election of a candidate, in 
the larger constituencies, who did not share the 
desire of the country for self-government.” “The 
larger constituencies!” What, then, were Antrim 
and Down, Belfast and Londonderry City and 
county, Cavan, Monaghan and Tyrone, and Donegal, 
all of which were represented by Tories or Whigs, though 
not one of the latter had the smallest sympathy with the 
cry for the restoration of an Irish Parliament. It is 
true these constituencies were in the north, but if they 
were, is not the north in Ireland, and does not the slip 
of the pen show that to this day Sir C. Duffy, like all 
his class, does not look at the sister island as a whole, 
but merely at those parts of it which are Roman ani 
revolutionary? The author of “Young Ireland” is © 
candid enough to call attention to the suspicion that was — 
thrown on the cause of Repeal by several members who 
were pledged to it, but who “ relinquished their seats to - 
accept appointments under the system which they had 
recently been pledged to overthrow.” Of course they 
did, and so would nine out of ten of the party now as of . 
the party then. O’Connell himself refused judicial office 
from the Whigs, but he had a better income from the — 
“ Rint,” and he had a sphére of labour which better 
satisfied him than the dull administration of the law. But 
he was “ too thick with the Whigs” to be a really trusted 
leader of a nation. As Sir C. Duffy reminds us—we 
pass by the story of the Repeal Funds being. kept at 
O’Connell’s bank to his private account without check or 
audit— 

Mr. Raphael, ex-Sheriff of London, a prosperous Armenian 
tradesman, whom O'Connell had recommended as a candidate to 
an Irish county, having lost his seat before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, charged his patron with having attempted to make money 
by the election, and with having afterwards offered to procure him 
a baronetcy from the Whig Government, as the price of silence on 
the transaction. A select committee acquitted O’Connell of having 
had any pecuniary interest in the election; but the controversy 
created a deep dislike in Ireland to the system of nominating , 
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obscure oneniers to be Irish representatives, and to the relations 
towards an English Cabinet which made it possible to offer a 
baronetcy as a so/atium to the defeated candidate—for of this 

of the story there was no question. The popular press was blind 
and vehement in its defence of the transaction in all its details ; but 
it was not unusual to hear influential adherents whisper, that when 
the farmers of Carlow were induced to defy their arbitrary land- 
lords at the hustings, it ought to have been for some higher purpose 
than to procure a title for a successful Cockney confectioner. 
There has ever been a tinge of this sort of thing in Irish 
politics, and it is not clear thefe is no such thing now. 

The story of O’Connell’s later career, from the time 
the Conservatives took office in 1841 till the time he died 
at Genoa—leaving his heart to Rome and his body to 
Ireland—in 1847, has been better told elsewhere than in 
this volume, and indeed the story of the party of the 
Nation newspaper is not itself well told. There is no 
life about the narrative, and if there is here and there an 
excerpt from private correspondence, it throws little or 
no light upon any subject that was not sufficiently well 
understood before by those who have paid even a 
moderate share of attention to Irish politics. If the 
movement did not succeed from 1843 till 1848, when it 
was merely a question of the method of governing Ire- 
land, and when French democrats, aye, and French 
royalists, as well as American statesmen, boldly declared 
for the legislative independence of Ireland, because they 
saw it would weaken England so terribly ! when more 
money was arriving from America in aid of the party of 
movement than is coming to the Land League now, and 
when even the President of the United States encouraged 
American merchants to threaten Great Britain with pri- 
vateering if the union with Ireland were not repealed, 
what hope is there of a movement succeeding now, 
hampered with such a violent confiscatory programme as 
that of Mr. Parnell, which if it tempts the cupidity and 
encourages the dishonesty of one class of the population, 
cannot but array against it sooner or later the interests of 
the vast mass of the people, to say nothing of the cer- 
tainty, under such a scheme, of a similar drastic remedy 
in communistic interests every few years ? 

Sir C. Gavan Duffy does one good thing. Intentionally 
or otherwise he lets it be seen that the hope of aid from 
the English Radicals on which the Land Leaguers now so 
much rely is a reed that has broken in other hands 
before. The English Radical press in 1843-47 declared 
that if the Irish people generally wanted Repeal, they 
must have it. From the Westminster Review to 
the Vorthern Echo this was the burthen of their song. 
There is nothing so strong as this now. At the 
most there is a trifling with the question by some of 
the baser sort of the Radicals of Britain, from which 
description we except only Mr. Joseph Cowen, whose 
views have not changed on the question since he took 
them in at his father’s knee. All parties are now pre- 
pared to back up the declarations of Lord Althorp and 
the House of Commons in 1834, and of Sir R. Peel in 
184, which may be thus summarised : “Civil war, if 

ou force it on England, but anything, even extirpation, 
fore the dismemberment of the realm.” 

We wish Sir C. Duffy had given us a better book ; we 
see in it little of the fruits of that experience, respon- 
sibility, and leisure on which he bases his claims. Indeed, 
we do not think he has learnt much or forgotten much 
since 1848. Perhaps in the second volume his work will 
be brighter and more interesting—it can hardly be duller 
or planned more on the old worn-out lines of Irish im- 
practicableness, Pi 
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BOOKS ON JAPAN. 


Fapan: Its History, Traditions, and Reigion. With the Nar- 
rative of a Visit in 1879. By-Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., M.P. London: Murray. 

Valens Tracks in Fapan. By Isabella L, Bird. London: 

urray. 

[Seconp NorIce. | 


What has been already said as to these two highly 


interesting books will have put our .readers in a position 
to estimate the standpoints from which they are respec- 
tively written. Sir Edward Reed describes for us the 
Japan of history as seen through the medium of trans- 


lations, the Japan of official courtesies as seen through 
the medium of public dinners, visits to show places and 
so forth, the Japan of liberal progressist theory as seen 
through the medium of. plentiful orders for ironclads. 
Miss Bird describes for us the Japan of fact, as seen 
through no medium except the eyes of an experienced, 
and, on the whole, singularly unprejudiced traveller. 
Both visited the stock sights, but as scores of accounts, 
English, French, and American, can be consulted by any 
one on this head, we shall not waste time in noticing the 
impressions which these produced on the two travellers. 
The really valuable point of comparison between the two 
books is the comparison which they enable us to make 
between Japan as she ought to be according to Sir 
Edward Reed’s docilely imbibed ‘theories, and Japan as 
she is according to Miss Bird’s impartially observed facts. 


Let us take for instance the supposed social reforms 
which the Japanese Government has introduced in 
deference to Western susceptibilities. ‘The necessity of 
these is admirably illustrated by a passage in Sir 
Edward’s book. He once took lodgings (against the will 
of the landlord it would appear) in a hostelry kept by an 
“old Japanese,” and was dreadfully shocked to find that 
both sexes bathed together as it is needless to say they 
had previous to the recent reform done in Japan from 
time immemorial, The intelligent Japanese who have been 
sent to Europe have reported that a certain superficial 
decorum is obligatory in our countries, and the govern- 
ment of Japan has been equal to the occasion. Stern 
edicts have been issued that all practices which seem to 
the Western mind indecent shall be suppressed, and the 
police (a huge and ubiquitous force in Japan) are charged 
with the execution of these. We turn to Miss Bird, and 
to give the full value of her testimony it is necessary to 
impress upon our readers the fact that Miss Bird is as far 
as possible from being an “ emancipated” lady. Nothing 
can be more modest than the general tenor of her remarks, 
which contrast signally with those of some other tra- 
vellers of her sex; but she points out to us that the 
climate of Japan being subject to severe alternations of. 
heat and cold, and human labour being of necessity in so * 
dense a population used in many services which are in 
Europe thrown on beasts (whom as yet Sir Edward Reed 
and his friends have not condemned to the wearing of 
breeches), the enforced covering of the body in summer 
is a terrible tax on the strength of the inhabitants. As a 
matter of fact, as soon as they get out of the towns they 
discard their trappings. Ifa policeman heaves in sight an 
apology is made, perhaps a slight “ squeeze” (in Chinese 
phraseology) gratifies the official, the garments are re- 
sumed for a hundred yards, and then promptly cast off 
again. The instance is extremely significant, and there 
is no need to insist on it further; but Miss Bird’s testi- 
mony is available on a much more important point than 
this. No student of the comparative wealth of nations 
is unaware that Eastern peoples present, in the matter of 
national riches, a most deceptive front : their palaces and 
temples are full of costly things, but the mass of the 
population live in a more than Irish neighbourhood 
to absolute poverty ; there is no accumulated capital, 
no wealthy middle class, and rarely any upper 
class with a solid reserve of property to_ bear 
emergencies. There was such an upper class in Japan, 
before Sir Edward Reed’s friends saw a upas tree in it 
and promptly laid the axe to the root. But this was 
almost the only advantage which Japan possessed over 
other Oriental nations. Her population is exceedingly 
dense, and her revenues are mainly derived from agricul- 
tural sources. ‘True, she-has’ some admirable manu- 
factures, or rather arts, but their admirableness consists © 
in the very fact that théy are the product not of 
machinery, but of human labour. The density of her 
population determines the cheapness of that labour, and 
the cheapness of labour determines the smallness of 
profit, Hence Japan has a very small margin whereon 
to-tely for costly expenditure. The expenditure into 
which Sir Edward Reed’s friends have led her is more 
than costly, it is ruinous. We have cited the parallel of 
Ireland, but Ireland is enabled to get off with a light 
and almost insignificant taxation, the one important item 
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of which is the optional impost on whisky, by the fact of 
her union with rich industrial peoples. Japan has no 
such partner to bear the brunt of her taxation, and conse- 
uently, as may be seen amply from Miss Bird’s pages, 
the cost of the ironclads in which Sir Edward Reed 
takes an innocent pride; of the educational system 
which is tempting every Japanese of the new generation 
to be a professional man instead of a contented tiller of 
the soil or worker in lacquer, and of all the other 
crotchets of the aufk/irung, is borne by the peasant who 
struggles in the wet rice-fields for a precarious subsist- 
ence. Perhaps the most fatal mistake of modern pro- 
gressists is their wilful ignoring of the historical 
law of development, and their taking for granted 
that a nation can reach by leaps and bounds the 
position which other nations have reached by laborious 
struggles, including many a slip backwards, and 
many a false step in centuries and tens of centuries. 
We have already in the last decade or two seen 
illustrations enough of the absurdity of this idea; we are 
probably destined to see only too many more. We do 
not say that Japan is necessarily doomed to be a second 
Egypt or a new Honduras. Her population, her natural 
resources, and her insular position guarantee her against 
the dangers of the old granary of Rome ; the intelligence 
and, on the whole, the honesty of her statesmen guarantee 
her against the fate of the South American Republics, 
which raise loans and expend such portions of them as 
projectors do not ingulf, on cases of champagne. But 
something of the same fate must almost necessarily hang 
over her so long as she perseveres in the ironclad-and- 
educational-conference path. Already one ugly instance 
of the ways of the West combined with the imitative 
talent of the East has struck Miss Bird. You can buy, it 
seems, in Japanese provincial towns Martell’s brandy, 
Swiss milk, Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, imitated in 
brand, case, and bottle, so as to deceive the very elect, 
but containing utterly worthless forgeries. Sir Edward 
Reed did not notice this while he was engaged in con- 
templating with approval those exquisite works of art, the 
dancing girls of Odaka. It was a pity he did not. 

The account of Yezo and its inhabitants which Miss 
Bird gives is the most original, if not the most interest- 
ing, thing in all the four volumes of her own and of Sir 
Edward Reed’s work. But, in truth, the reader can 
hardly go wrong with Miss Bird. Her book is, taking it 
altogether, the most thorough account of travel in Japan 
that we have seen since travel in Japan became gene- 
rally possible to Europeans. Both books, it should be 
mentioned, are well illustrated, and there is sufficient 
difference between the character of the illustrations to 
make both very acceptable. Sir Edward has had not a 
few plates drawn on purpose by Japanese artists for his 
volumes. But the paper on which they are printed is 
not, as it always should be in such cases, of native 
fashion, or at least of the same kind. There is some- 
thing in the hard glossiness of English machine-made 
paper which is out of keeping with the principles of 
Japanese art. Still, these illustrations are of no little 
interest, and, from our own observation, we think Sir 
Edward is justified in claiming that they are of a more 
genuine character than some others which have appeared. 
Miss Bird’s woodcuts are, for the most part, taken from 
photographs or sketches, and thus they make up in 
faithfulness for the absence of any particular dilettante 
interest. One at p. 262, Vol. L, is the best example of 
the really beautiful type of Japanese girl that we have 
ever seen. People who base their ideas of Japanese 
beauty on the high eye-browed, hawk-nosed type of the 
artists are quite ignorant of the actual charm of the 
daughters of the Sunrise, 





GOETHE'S FAUST. 
aust. Translated chiefly in Blank Verse. ‘By J: A. Bi 
‘| London : Lengniey Cece; and Co. 1880, z J fr ine 
ates mpaeted into English Verse, vy J. 8. Blackie. Mac- 
-Mr. Birds commits a heinous literary offence by stylin 
his newly-published volume “ Goethe's Fanst,” A wee 
would not call the first six books.of the “ Iliad ” ““Homer’s 


Society 


Iliad,” nor would a member of the newest 


style three acts of “Hamlet” “Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,” yet this is practically what Mr. Birds has done. 
He has translated the first part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and 
calls it ““Goethe’s Faust.” He implies that the first part 
is a complete work in itself, which it certainly is not, and 
he takes no account of the second and complementary 
portion. The same blunder is committed by Professor 
Blackie, who ingeniously contrives to aggravate his guilt 
by giving in his preface a long account of the second 
part, which is in one chief and most important instance 
so comically incomplete as to give the idea that’ Pro. 
fessor Blackie doés not really see the relationship between 
the two parts. The compact between Faust and the 
fiend is to this effect. Faust says, “If I ever say to the 
passing moment, ‘Stay, thou art so fair,’ then n 

thou cast me into chains; then I will readily perish ; 
then may the death bell toll ; then art thou free from thy 
service. The clock may stand, the index hand may fall ; 
be time a thing no more for me.” In the last scéne of 
the second part Faust, who has tried all forms of mental 
and bodily pleasure and never known delight, is finding 
for the first time enjoyment in a scheme of doing good to 
others. In his delight at the picture -he has called up 
before him he utters the fatal words “Stay, thou art so 
fair,” and sinks into the arms of the Lemures, while the 
mocking words of Mephistopheles ring out harshly above 
him : “ No pleasure satisfies him, no happiness contents ; 
so is he ever in pursuit of changing forms ; the last, the 
worst, the empty moment, the poor one wishes to hold it 
fast. He who withstood me so vigorously! time has 
obtained the mastery ; here lies the greybeard in the 
dust! The clock stands still.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how Professor Blackie has omitted in his descrip- 
tion any reference to Faust’s utterance of the fatal words, 
and gives no reason whatever for his dying, so that the 
beauty, moral, and meaning of the scene, and indeed of 
the whole play, is practically expunged. 


Critics and scholars differ, of course, as to the merits 
of the first and second parts. ‘There are persons so 
daring as to think the second part equal to, if not in 
some respects better than, the first part, which Mr. 
Birds and Professor Blackie seem to consider only 
‘“‘ Goethe’s Faust.” But the two are absolutely essential to 
eachother. Mephistopheles offers to conduct Faust through 
the little world and then the greater. The little world 
is the brief story of his man’s life and his passionate love 
for Marguerite, and his despair, and his regret. In the 
second part we find Faust in his relations with the great 
world. Love, at least such love as that for Marguerite, 
has passed from him, He is moved by greater and 
stranger passions. The wild devotion for Helen is of a 
different order from the love which seized him for the 
beautiful German maiden. He is now a mighty power 
upon the earth, the aider of emperors, the master of 
elements. He has known the joys of love for the fairest 
woman in the world, called back by him with cunning art 
from the grave and from the dead. But the change has 
sated no sense, has not quenched his old thirst for know- 
ledge, his desire for truth ; and if for some moments his 
love of power leads him to the evil deeds of the last act, it 
is only because of the intense desire for mastery, his eager 
wish to extend man’s dominion over all the powers of 
earth, sea, and sky. In the second part the higher mis- 
sion of Faust, the higher purpose of the book, is un- 
folded. The first by itself is only an episode ; with the 
second it represents the whole tragedy of aspiring human 
nature. ‘‘ Cursed be faith,” says Faust, in the tempta- 
tion scene of the first part, ‘Cursed be faith, cursed be 
hope, cursed, above.all, be patience.” . These .words, 
wrung from his tortured spirit at the time when-he thought 
life had no more joys left. for him, ‘are, in some sense, the 
keynote to the whole great’ drama. ‘He has lost all 


belief in the power .of life to afford him any pleasure. 
When he shall say to the day, “Stay, for thou art so fair,” 
then may the clock ‘stand, then may the index ‘fall, then 
may time have’ an end'for him.’ And so: in all his long 
career of powet and ‘passion’ and strange succéss he 
never knows one moment. which he would Ne 

Naturally‘ at 


chain for a longer time to his side. t, in. 
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the consciousness of some good effort, he desires the 
moment with its-measure of kindliness to abide by him, 
and lo! the work is accomplished, the poet is dissolved. 
| If for nothing else, the second part of “Faust” would 
rank with Goethe’s chiefest work for the beauty of its 
Grecian scenes. The marvellous, classical. “ Walpurgis 
Night,” through which Mephistopheles wanders up and 
down in hopeless confusion of puzzled northern dewildomy 
seeking alliances with Sphinxes, Lamiz, and Phorkyads, 
is steeped in a wonderful Hellenism, and reads like a 
glorious dream of the old mythical world: » We see. the 
soft ripple of Peneus against its banks, and hear the 
clatter of Chiron’s hoofs among the pebbles; and: his 
splashing through the stream as he bears Faust on his 
back to the dwelling of Manto, and speaks the while of 
Helena, whose form is burning everywhere before the eyes 
of his rider.. The triumphant revelry of all the strange 
mythological beings is followed by the marvellous beauty 
of the Helena ‘episode, in which the quick change from 
the Hellenic to the medizval world takes place in a 
manner that really seems magical, and in which Faust 
gratifies the longing for the love of Helen, which sym- 
bolises the passionate worship of the absolutely beautiful. 
There may be persons who can see no beauty in such a 
fantastic succession of scenes like these, where the 
modern aspirations after the Greek ideal are represented 
as they have never been elsewhere. Happily we are:not 
of them. 

Faust, like the works of Homer, seems to be always 
presenting fresh attractions to the translator, and there 
are already a great many versions of the first part in 
existence, and.some of the second. Of these, to our 
mind, the best poetic version is that of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, and. of the first part alone Mr. Hayward has 
given an admirable prose translation, and Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul a rendering in the original metres. But there is 
always room for a translation, which shall be better than 
any of these. ‘That place, however, neither Mr, Birds’ 
translation, nor that of Professor Blackie, can take. 
Both are fairly good, but we do not want mere fairly 
good translationss of Faust, and there was no real reason 
for the reprinting of Professor Blackie’s version, or the 
publication of that of Mr. Birds. Both perhaps rank above 
Sir Theodore Martin’s translation, which in some measure 
succeeded in making “ Faust” appear vulgar, in itself a 
triumphant feat for a literary bookmaker, but not much 
more can be said in praise of them. It is difficult to 
understand how a student of Goethe’s great poem, with 
an intense and sincere admiration for it, could have 
translated Faust’s famous speech, when Mephistopheles 
taunts him with not having committed suicide, in the 
manner Mr. Birds does. Both he and Professor 
Blackie fail to render this terrible soul-cry in the im- 
pressive manner in which it is given in Mr. Hayward’s 
prose. Mr. Birds’ translation is well meaning and 
weak ; Professor Blackie’s intelligent and hard-headed. 
Mr. Birds gives a good many notes, some of which are 
very useful. 


BRITISH FREEDOM. 
The Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Public Worship, being 


Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject and the Laws of 


England. By James Paterson, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1880 
This work, which will be found to be replete with a 
great variety of information of a very interesting as well 
as an extremely useful character upon a great number of 
subjects which are of interest at the present day, ‘is 
divided by its author into two parts. In the first of these 
he considers the law as to security of thought, speech, 
and character, and in the latter that relating to security 
of public worship, In these two divisions of law, as he 
tells us, English liberty is nearly at its best, and has 
acquired most of its renown, and his object is to set forth 
how far the law has been restrained from laying its impedi- 


M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


ments upon free speech ‘and thought and on a free press: 


and'freedom of public worship. In his prefatory remarks 
he contrasts the history of these two different ‘branches 
of ‘his subject; Before’ the’ invention of printing ‘the: 


minds of governors were almost 4 blank with’ regard to 


freedom of thought and speech, as being subjects which 
were scarcely dreamt of as a branch of human. govern- 
ment. With regard to public worship, on the other hand, 
an active and virulent. maxim, to quote our author’s 
words, was steadily at work that there was only one 


true form of religious worship, that each governor 


had already discovered it, that he was its only 
prophet, and that, as such, he felt bound to torture, 
or in some way to punish, the body of any citizen 
who was suspected. to entertain, even in his secret 
thoughts, the slightest hesitation about believing and 
obeying. ‘The first portion of the work as to security of 
thought, speech, and character, is divided into twelve 
chapters, beginning with freedom of ‘speech in public 


‘Meetings.and addresses and petitions, and ending with 


patent right and trade mark. The general principle that 
the first of these rights ought to be exercised, subject to 
proper restriction, by every citizen, is almost too obvious 
to require.much justification. Milton, in his “ Areopagi- 
tica,” says: “To prevent men thinking and acting for 
themselves by restraints on the press is like the exploits 
of that gallant man who thought to pound up the crows 
by shutting his park gates.” In Mr. Paterson’s first 
chapter on the subject we have a very interesting state- 


ment of the law. The first instance of modern public 


meetings was, he says, one held by the electors of West- 
minster on August 29, 1769, to adopt a petition for the 
redress of grievances, which was afterwards largely deve- 
loped on the occasion of the expulsion of Wilkes from 
the House of Commons in the next year, which has been 
latterly brought into prominence in connection with 
certain recent debates. The latest law on the. subject 
was the Park Regulation Act 1872, which was passed in 
connection with circumstances no doubt in the recollec- 
tion of the majority of our readers, The principle 
on which it proceeded was the necessity of recog- 
nising the right of the public to have some por- 
tion of the Park set aside for such public, meetings, 
while at the same time the ordinary use of the 
parks as.a place of recreation for the inhabitants of the 
metropolis was preserved. Mr. Paterson’s work is, on 
the whole exceedingly pleasant reading, and abounds 
with anecdotes and illustrations, For instance, in con- 
nection with the right of public meeting, we are told of an 
amusing action which was brought against the chairman 
of a temperance meeting. The orator told his audience 
that if a man drank water only his nerves would be as 
hard as iron, and he would be as strong as an elephant. 
The plaintiff shouted out, “ Yes, as a dead elephant.” A 
policeman was called in, and the witty opponent of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s policy with regard to the liquor ques- 
tion was given in charge and brought before a magistrate 
for disturbing the meeting. He afterwards brought an 
action against the chairman for false imprisonment, and 
45 was recovered on the ground that the chairman had 
no right to do anything more than eject a disturber of 
the meeting. Cases upon this and kindred subjects 
are brought down to a recent date. It is very 
interesting here to find matters of such modern time as 
the Tichborne agitation, illustrating principles of law. 
The second portion of the work with regard to Public 
Worship appears to be executed with equal care, although 
it will probably not be interesting to quite so large a 


{ number of readers. The whole history of the Sunda 


question, including the recent cases in connection wi 

the Brighton Aquarium and kindred matters, is carefully 
gone through. On the whole, we may safely say that 
there is scarcely any question in connection with this 
subject with which it professes to deal on which a vast 
amount of accurate information will not be found in the 
book. The work has been written for the general public, 
and, accordingly, although a vast number of cases are 
cited throughout the pages, the usual list of cases is not 
prefixed.. ‘This, of course, slightly detracts from the 
value of thé work to-professional readers, who are in the 
habit-of looking out for a “leading case” asa speedy 
way of arriving at the law upon the subject that they 
are considering. On 6ne occasion, indeed, we reinember 
hearing a* veteran lawyer say that it ought to’ bean 
indictable offence for‘any man to publish a work without’ 
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a table of cases. We can only recommend Mr. Paterson, 
if such an indictment should be brought against him, to 
plead, first, that he is not writing for mere lawyers, and, 
secondly, that he has written a most useful and able 
work for the benefit of the general public. 





NOVELS. 


The Clerk of Portwick. A Tale. By Geo, Manville Fenn. 
London : Chapman and Hall, Limited. 

The great mistake that many writers of fiction make is 
the elaboration of a story that could be far more 
leasantly told in a less complicated form. In Mr. 

anville Fenn’s novel, many of the characters, like the 
surplusage of pieces in a chess problem, could be easily 
removed without interfering in any way with the solution, 
for they merely tend to involve in mystery that which 
might otherwise be easily ascertained. For the plot is 
unfolded before the end of the first volume, while many 
incidents forming the principal part of the second might, 
with advantage, be omitted. Charles Brand is a rival 
of a fellow-clerk, named Jermin, for the hand of a 
Miss Jenny Francklyn. ‘This young lady, however, 
prefers Brand, which, not unreasonably, engenders a 
certain amount of jealousy on the part of Jermin. 
Messrs. Thurstan and Co., shipowners and general 
agents, are the employers of these two young gentlemen, 
and Charles Brand, being the confidential clerk, is en- 
trusted to settle a very difficult arbitration account which 
is concerned with some rubies from Borneo worth 
twenty thousand pounds. The settlement having been duly 
prepared, and being ready for adjustment, the production 
of the rubies from the safe of Messrs. Thurstan is the first 
requirement ; but they are found to have been taken 
away. Suspicion falls upon Brand, who is arrested, but 
subsequently released, no prosecutor being forthcoming. 
By the usual process of fictional contrivance, Jermin is 
proved to have dropped the rubies in a millpond, evi- 
dently for the purpose of getting his fellow-clerk Brand 
convicted of theft. He absconds to New Zealand. 
Brand returns to Thurstans and Co., is made a partner, 
and marries Jenny Francklyn. Such is the story which 
Mr. Manville Fenn gives us, and had he been less 
ambitious, and contented himself with working it out in 
a natural manner, there would have been ample material 
for the construction of a most readable and interesting 
novel. But the general action of his plot is characterised 
by great improbabilities, and at times is unnecessarily 
overcoloured. These are defects easily rectified, and we 
may reasonably expect far better work from the facile 
pen of Mr. Fenn, for notwithstanding these shortcomings 
he possesses great descriptive power, and invests his 
writing with a certain seductiveness which cannot fail, 
even in the history of “The Clerk of Portwick,” to enlist 
a host of sympathisers and well-wishers. 

Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B, Edwards. 3 vols. Hurst 

and Blackett. 
_ Miss Edwards’ fame as a novelist is sufficiently estab- 
lished to insure that any new story from her pen will be 
well received by the reading public, and in this last con- 
tnbution to the library of fiction she has presented us 
with a work that will rank creditably with ‘ Barbara’s 
History” and “ Debenham’s Vow.” ‘There is a peculiar 
charm about a well-written story, that goes far to remedy 
defects due to a faulty plot. Miss Edwards does write 
well, good, clear, sensible sentences that will bear close 
inspection ; but ‘‘ Lord Brackenbury,” it must neverthe- 
less be admitted, falls short, of being irreproachably 
excellent. It contains much word-painting that can be 
read and re-read ; the descriptions of old Verona, of 
Naples, and Vesuvius being examples of the best kind 
in this particular. Lord Brackenbury is the descendant 
of an ennobled diplomat, whose riches have been largely 
increased by the discovery of minerals on a property 
acquired from an impoverished neighbour. The latter, 
seeing in the fortunate accident a grievance to himself, 
and refusing a liberal compensation for his disappoint- 
ment, enters on a lengthy lawsuit to dispossess the new 
owner of his purchase. The eventual failure of. the 


claim entails the almost complete ruin of Squire 
Langtry, who, sickening under the disappointment, dies, 
leaving his sister and niece to cherish the hatred he 
had contracted for the Brackenbury family. The head 
of this house, however, resolves to do his utmost to 
restore the fortunes of the fallen family by the union of his 
own heir and the niece of the dead squire. To Cuthbert 
Brackenbury, however, the plan fails to commend itself, 
though he seemingly, and after vain protestations, 
acquiesces in his father’s wishes. It is at this point the 
novel opens, the first chapters being devoted to a de- 
scription of the manner of the young man’s mysterious 
disappearance immediately after he had concluded the 
purchase of thirty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds, : 
as a present for his affianced wife. After years of weary 
search and waiting, the second son, Lancelof, consents 
to assume the honours and responsibilities of the title, 
the senior Lord Brackenbury having meanwhile died. 
The story of the loves of this representative of the 
family, and Miss Savage, Stephen Langtry’s niece, 
is carefully and delightfully told, and we are by no 
means unprepared for the ultimate revelation that duty 
had from the first dictated the young lady’s action in the 
matter of her first engagement, although she loyally holds ° 
to her promise as long as any chance of Cuthbert’s re- 
appearance remains. ‘The adventures of the latter after 
his seclusion are described, until we are shown him 
married to a beautiful Italian woman, and engaged in 
seafaring pursuits, to which all his life he had been 
devoted. Only once after does he return to England, 
when it is necessary for him to confront an impostor who 
rises, in the person of his quondam valet, to claim the 
title his brother had unwillingly assumed. The least 
satisfactory portion of the story is the finish. In inter- 
weaving the threads of her history, Miss Edwards has 
doubtless fulfilled the task imposed by the exigencies of 
the position she had created, but the lost heir’s return 
to exile, uncomforted by the brotherly love of the one 
for whom he had sacrificed so largely, is a sore blow to 
the reader, whose interest in the characters is skilfully 
retained to the last, for he has early seen that Lord 
Brackenbury’s aim in hiding from the world has been to 
influence his brother's advancement and encourage the 
affection between him and Winifred Savage, of which he 
very quickly discerned the growing germs. We have 
only very briefly indicated the outline plot of “ Lord 
Brackenbury.” The filling in is choicely and admirably 
accomplished, many of the characters, such as Mr. 
Marrables, the lawyer; old Miss Langtry, Stephen’s 
sister; Mr. Fink, an American millionaire; and his 
good-natured wife, the Countess Castelrosso, being 
amusing and interesting studies. ‘“ Lord Brackenbury” 
is an excellent novel, and we hope it may not be long 
ere we are again called on to appreciate in another story 
the careful work Miss Edwards is’ so well able to 
accomplish. 

The Conjurers Daughter. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 1 vol. 

London: W. H. Allen and Co. 

The “Conjurer’s Daughter” is a simple, unassuming 
story of a hasty marriage, and of the consequences 
attending it. Edward Brunel Jenkins, the hero of the 
story, fascinated by the pretty daughter of a conjurer, 
from whom he has been receiving lessons in magic, and 
taken only by the girlish grace and lissom figure of the 
child, marries her in a hasty moment, only to experience 
keen disappointment on discovering the absence of all 
mental qualifications in his wife to fit her for the position 
to which he had raised her. With a manful determina- 
tion, however, he resolves to do well by her ; and being 
called to India as a civil servant of the Crown, it is his 
intention to make a home there for her reception. 
Through the mercenary feelings of her improvident 
father, however, the girl is induced to hide herself from 
him, and to encourage him to believe in her death. It is 
ms to see how, when the husband returns to England, 
and, in an interview with his drunken father-in-law, is 
convinced of his being a widower, the way is opened for 
serious mistakes, especially since Brunel Jenkins quickly 
becomes enamoured of a clergyman’s daughter whom 
he meets while staying with his mother at Brighton. 
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The progress of this affection is simply and pleas- 
ingly told, though perhaps a little prosily; and all 


seems happily tending towards inevitable marriage, 


when the affianced bridegroom suddenly and mysteriously 


disappears on the eve of the wedding. The explanation 
is afforded by a chance-encounter with his first wife, 


who is not dead, but hiding from her father ; and this 
leads to Jenkins again rushing away in despair. Mean- 
while Edith enjoys a dangerous friendship with an older 
lover, a curate, from whom she is separated by the rigid 
asceticism of the young clergyman himself, his sympathies 
being claimed by the call made on him to live for the 
Church alone. Edith, in her new sorrow, enters on the 
work of a sisterhood as a novice, and by the singular 
concatenation of circumstances peculiar to novels, the 
girl who was to have been Jenkins’s second wife soothes 
the last hours of his first, and after two more years of 
separation she once more meets him, and he becomes 


her husband. ‘The unfortunate ascetic curate, though 


he cannot cease to love the woman he would not marry 


for Church’s sake, presumably toils on his weary way to 
the end. 

‘Myrtle and Nightshade ” is the title of a shorter tale 
contained in the same volume. It is the story of an 
Indian merchant’s defalcations, and of his daughter's 
union with the man who is the means of exposing his 
felony. Both the novelettes are readable and interest- 
ing. The style they are written in is good, perhaps not 
brilliant ; but, on the whole, the “ Conjurer’s Daughter” 
will be an acceptable contribution to fictional literature. 
The illustrations to the volume are execrable. 

The rai Peerage. By Frederick Talbot, J. and R. Max- 

wel, 

We hardly know what to say of Mr. Frederick Talbot's 
new work. It opens well, and the introductory chapter, 
which represents a remote ancestor of the Scarsdale 
line ordering the erection of a crypt, is fairly conceived. 
On the discovery of this crypt, walled up centuries after 


by a scheming descendant, in order to oust a branch of 


the line, hangs a great deal of the interest of the tale ; 
the hero, Hugh de Bury, being nearly buried alive in it 
while endeavouring to prove himself by its discovery the 
rightful heir to the Scarsdale estates. This, however, is 
by no means the only obstacle the hero has to encounter, 
the most ingeniously constructed one arising from the 
fact that his father had married his deceased wife’s sister. 
Of this marriage Hugh was the issue, and consequently, 
as was alleged, illegitimate ; but it eventually turns out 
that the marriage had been consummated the very year 
before the Act invalidating such marriages was passed. 
Of course Hugh ultimately succeeds in proving his claim, 
and marries the girl of his heart, while the canny old 
lawyer, who had opposed him throughout, is consigned 
to prison for his misdeeds on the very morning that was to 
have witnessed his union with Lady Elfrida. It is a pity 
that Mr. Talbot, who has shown, by many samples scattered 
throughout the work, that he could do much better if he 
tried, should have concocted such an unsatisfactory story 
as the one under review. The incidents are piled up 
without any regard to probability, and, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the hero himself and of the old lawyer, 
the characters are very poorly drawn. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M.E. Braddon. (J. 
and R. Maxwell.)—That the public taste strongly inclines to 
compressed fiction and concentrated emotion, in the form of 
short stories, this excellent Christmas ornament is a proof. 
There are eighteen stories, mostly stories tragic, comic, 
supernatural, and pathetic, intermixed with sundry verses, and 
lit up with six whole page engravings. The story which 
expounds the sequence of the frontispiece is most cleverly 
turned. The reader shivers through that night’s terrors, 
and rejoices in the morning relief, so that he glances 
indulgently through the weakest bit in the book, which comes 
next, and is further condoned for the sake of “ Jack Sinclair’s 
dog,” with its amusingly perverse moral, the practical truth 
of which is realised by good-natured men who take care 
‘of other people. There is a very eerie tale of prevision, we 
will not call it a ghost story, entitled “The Face in the 
Glass.” The rites of the worship of the sacred mistletoe 







would be pleasant if shared in by “A Girl of Spirit,” or the 
sweet lass who waits on the bank for “The Ferry Ahoy! ” 
We cannot particularise even the best stories. There 
is only one that -we object to, namely, “The Glen of 
Silver Beeches,” a story that represents an improving 
English purchaser of Irish land as a cruel and tyrannical 
oppressor, whose assassination is evidently meant to be 
afforded as an instance of the “ wild justice of revenge,” and 
is out of place in a Christmas number, even if it were con- 
structed with regard to general truth or accuracy of descrip- 
tion. The tale recalls Mr. Boucicault’s Irish dramatic 
extravagances. But even its presence will not prevent a 
hearty approval of “ The Mistletoe Bough.” 


Far Out: Rovings Retold (Wm. Isbister, Limited) is a 
collection of magazine papers by Lieut.-Colonel W. F. 
Butler, C.B., the famous husband of the lady who sprung 
into fame when the Prince of Wales praised her Crimean 
picture at a Royal Academy banquet. ‘!Colonel Butler 
writes briskly, and one is not likely to go to sleep over his 

ages. He has served in Canada and Soxie California ; he 

nows South Africa and he has been to Cyprus. We do not 
think he has been to Afghanistan, though he retells the story 
of part of the campaign of 1838-42, and he has his views 
about the Zulu War and the future of South Africa. There 
is nothing very notable about any of the papers, except a too 
evident desire to find England always in the wrong in her 

olicy. We like best of all these stray leaves that on the 

osemite valley ; but there is something to learn from them 
all for that omnivorous person the general reader. We have 
not come across the following anywhere before :—“In the 
coast region of Natal the coin known as a florin is called 
among the natives ‘a Scotch half-crown.’ The reason of 
this title is simple. A few years ago an enterprising North 
Briton went to trade with the natives in that part of the 
country. He did not barter—he paid cash for what he 
bought. Curiously enough he always tendered half-crowns 
in payment. Months later the natives found that their half- 
crowns were worth only two shillings each, and since that 
time the florin, along the coast, bears the name of ‘ Scotch- 
man.’ 


The Antiguary for November contains several good 
articles. Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., continues to discuss the 
‘Victorian Revival of Gothic Architecture,” and the same 
writer contributes an article on the “ Roman Exploration 
Fund.” Of the other pa that on “Gems and Precious 
Stones,” by Mr. Edward J. Watherston, F.R.S., and that on 
“ Early Steam Navigation” are the best, though the whole 
number is an unusually good one. 


The bright portrait of Lilian Adelaide Neilson will sadden 
many who open the pages of the 7heaire, with its epitaph. 
“ Addio.” A page of criticism will not be found to over- 
praise. The second part of the life of Harriet Mellon, with 
its curious shadow cast before by coming events, forms the 
sixth number of the series of “ Queens of Trumps.” Pro- 
fessor Jenkins’ scheme for a “‘ Royal Dramatic Society ” is 
expounded by himself, and commented on favourably by 
Mr. E. Henley. “A Thorough Actress” is funny, and “ The 
Foyer of the Palais Royal” contains numerous anecdotes, 
but none can equal that told of Ristori by David James, 
under the title of “The Quality of Merey.” 


Decoration, of which the second part for the present month 
lies before us, is very well illustrated. It is filled with speci- 
mens of quaint and artistic decoration selected from alt 
ages, and is doubtless a useful manual to those who aim at 
beauty indoors. 


Of the contributions in the current number of Home, Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell’s story, “ Daisies and Buttercups,” is the most 
attractive. This lady has a pen, which she wields with the 
skill acquired during many years’ experience. “The Grave 
Wreath” is a poem of considerable poet and “ Social 
Capital” is a good subject feebly treated. 

That treasure-house for ladies, Zhe J//ustrated Household 
Fournal, presents its usual full budget of matter useful and 
amusing. There are two extra supplements with the current 
number, besides the numerous fashion plates in the text. 
There is certainly an ample return for the threepence, which 
is the price at which tis old-established magazine is now 
issued, 

Weldon’s Ladies Fournal and Weldon’s Illustrated Dress- 
maker are both calculated to raise a desire for new dresses 
in the hearts of those who read them. Happily they supply 
at the same time the means of satisfying the desire, for 
are good practical guides to the art of dressmaking. = 

The first part of the new volume of the Quiver commences 
two new stories, called “ Bertie and I” and “Vanity and 
Vexation,” the latter being a north country story. There are 
a variety of papers suitable for what is called Sunday réad- 


ing, which presumably includes religious fiction. 
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Indian students are et ae a fellow-countryman, in 
the Yournal of the National Indian Association, to select 
Cambridge rather than Oxford as their a/ma mater. The 
account of Professor Monier Williams’ Indian Institute is 
apparently intended as a balance. The collection of “ Pro- 
verbs in the Zenana,” by the Rev. James Long, receives a 
considerable addition. The number contains a good deal of 
Indian information relating to the progress of education. 


Among periodicals for young children, few are more 
varied and well written than Young England. The number 
for the present month contains a surprising variety of con- 
tents, some from well-known pens, and all worth reading. 
Mr. George Smith’s article on the “ Gipsies” is naturally 
among the best, and all young people will be pleased to 
read about that friend of the young, the late Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston, 


From Messrs, Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., we have 
received the first part of the new series of the Magazine of 
Art, which is very considerably enlarged. The price 1s 
raised from sixpence toa shilling. As a new feature, there 
is this month issued an excellent etching by Lalauze, “The 
Trio,” from a picture by Erskine Nicoll, A.R.A. The 
sketches of living artists are continued, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 
contributing a good paper on “ Mr, Pettie, R.A.,” illustrated 
with specimens of his work. Mr. Ingress Bell gives a short 
article on the “ Use of Red Bricks in Architectural Design,” 
and there are some criticisms of foreign artists, bearing the 
well-known initials of Mr. John Forbes Robertson. We 
have no space even to enumerate the contents of this ex- 
cellent nnmber. The engravings, paper, and printing are 
all better than in the old series, and the editor is to be con- 
gratulated on a successful start. 


From the same publishers we have also received Part 24 
of the International Portrait Gallery with a portrait and 
well-written memoir of M. Gustave Doré; Part 10 of the 
Family Physician; Part 10 of Canon Farrar’s Illustrated 
Life of Christ; and Part 8 of Bishop Ellicott’s Mew Zesta- 
ment Commentary. 


Two Essays on the First Quarto Edition of Hamlet, 1603. 
(London: Smith & Elder. 1880.)—These two essays were 
awarded the Harness Prize in 1880, as both were declared 
equal in merit, though we are much more inclined to give a 
preference to that of Mr. Widgery over that of Mr. Herford. 
According to Mr. Widgery the first quarto edition of 
“Hamlet” was nothing but an early sketch. The great 
objection to the date assigned by Mr. Widgery for its com- 
position, a date between 1596 and 1598, is the omission of 
‘‘ Hamlet” from Meres’ list, which has hitherto settled the 
question, but as our author does well to point out, we must 
not expect to find in Meres, the Lincolnshire schoolmaster, a 
full and perfect account of the various authors he has men- 
tioned, and of their works and their dates. We have to call 
attention to an able and ingenious excursus on “ The Dean 
of Eale” at the close of the second essay. Both essays will 
be welcome to all lovers of Shakesperian criticism. 





STRAY LEAVES. 





Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., is at present engaged at once 
on a new work of fiction and on a history of the first Reform 
Period, to be published by Messrs. Longmans and Co, 

Mr. Fawcett is expected, in one of the magazines for 
January, to explain his views on the Land Question, both as 
author of a manual of “ Political Economy,” and as a 
member of a Government which is dealing with the Irish 
Question in its own peculiar way. 

Dr. Wallace, late of the Scotsman, is understood to be 
projecting a new “ weekly” to be at once a newspaper and 
an organ of opinion, and to be of the type known in the 
slang of the day as “robust Liberal.” That means, we pre- 
sume, that it will approach politics and advocate Liberalism, 
from the purely political, in contradistinction at once to the 
Broad Church, and to the Nonconformist standpoint. It will 
be some considerable time before the paper will appear. 

A subject of vital importance to public speakers and 
public singers is at present being treated by Herr Emil 
Behnke. His lectures on “Vocal Physiology,” delivered at 
the Polytechnic Institution on the Friday evenings of the 
current month, are illustrated by large working models of 
the larynx, invented by the lecturer. .The singer’s and 
orator or preacher’s frequent throat affections are shown by 
him to be due mainly to false breathing or faulty tone- 
production. 

We have received some admirable and novel specimens 
of Christmas cards from W. A. Mansell and Co., 316 Oxford 
Street. The designs are original, tasteful, and frequently 


exceedingly humorous, those signed “ H. H. Coldery ” bein 
articularly fine. Some in gold and colours, or gold an 
rown, have peculiarly rich effects, and studies of birds by 
Mr. Harry Bright are excellent in every respect. There is 
something in these cards to please and amuse both old and 
young. 
Professor Tyndall’s recent lecture on Electricity has been 
translated into Russian by Professor Gezekoos. The St. 
Petersburg publishing firm of Tsinzerling announce this 
week the issue of “ Cain : a Mystery of Lord Byron,” trans- 
lated by T. T. Barishoff. 

Professor Merejkovski has just returned to St. Petersburg 
from the Crimea, where he has been long engaged investi- 
gating the ancient tombs and monuments of the Crim 
Tartars. The Professor has brought with him some 
mammoth remains discovered in the peninsula, and seventy 
Tartar skulls taken from various tombs. These he intends 
presenting to the Anthropological Society. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society this week a number of papers were read on explora- 
tions in Bokhara, Khiva, and along the old bed (Uzboi) of 
the river Oxus, The winter season of the Society has now 
commenced, and fortnightly meetings will be held until 
next May. 

Three hundred students belonging to the Odessa Uni- 
versity have presented a petition to their rector begging him 
to intercede on their behalf with the Minister of Education, 
to obtain for them pecuniary assistance during their studies, 
a dining-hall maintained by the State, and permission to 
marry. 

M. Valery Jacoby, one of the best known of the modern 
Russian school of painters, is organising an exhibition of 
his Eastern studies, which will take place in Paris at the 
new rooms at the office of La Vie Moderne, 13 Rue Taitbout. 

General Neriman Khan, the Persian Minister at the Court 
of Vienna, gave another order last week to the Austrian 
official ‘printing office for several million stamps for letters 
and other purposes. They range in value from three farthings 
to 7s..6d. Those of small value bear the imprint of the 
sun ; the others bear the Shah’s likeness. The old Persian 
stamps were lithographed. These will be engraved on 
steel. 

A collection of some three or four hundred pictures, 
forming part of the gallery of Gustave Courbet, and 
formerly the property of one of the ministers of Charles X., 
are to be sold very shortly at Besancon. All schools are 
represented, and there are works by Lebrun, Philippe de 
Champagne, Pierre de Cortone, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, and 
Velasquez. 

A new volume on Fiji and New Caledonia will presently 
be published by Messrs. Ellissen, Type Street. The author, 
Mr. John W. Anderson, a son of Sir John Anderson, LL.D., 
late of Woolwich, spent several years in the islands, -— 

Next Monday week, the 22nd inst., a concert will be held in 
the Opera Theatre of the Crystal Palace in aid of the Afghan 
Relief F und. Among the patrons are the Earl of Derby, the 
Earl of Lytton, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Samuel Browne. 
Sir Henry Norman, Sir Michael Biddulph, and Sir Richard 
Pollock. The occasion is one of more than ordin 
interest, as there is every reason to expect that Sir Frederic 
Roberts himself will be present. A good programme has 
a seers and the fund will doubtless receive substan- 
tial aid. 

Admirers of the early styles of typography. will be 
delighted with “ The Old Style Calendar for 1881,” compiled 
and imprynted by Master George Falkner and his son, and 
vended by Master Abel Heywood and his son, of Manchester. 
The quaint wisdom of our ancestors, and their astronomical 
divisions of the year, are set forth in antique printing on the 
old-fashioned thick whitey-brown paper, and each page 1s 
adorned with choice bordures. 

The French Academy has just lost one of its oldest 
members in M. de Saulcy, who was elected in 1842. He 
was equally well known as a numismatician, archzologist, 
and philologian. {His “Histoire Monétaire des Rois de 
France” is probably his best known work. He did good 
service in connection with the collection of Jewish anti- 
quities in the Louvre, and had himself travelled and explore 
in Palestine. One of the most remarkable results of these 
travels was a sarcophagus of a queen of the dynasty of Adia- 
bene which he discovered in the tombs of the kings. Amongst 
M. de Saulcy’s rich collections the best was that of the 
money of the Gauls, which has been purchased by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. M. de Saulcy was born in 1807, 
and had been a member of the Imperial senate. 





Dr. B. W. RicHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught ia 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.}—ApvT. 
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There is a talk of Mr. Thomson, the young Scotch African 
explorer, receiving a Government post. He certainly de- 
serves it. 

Mr. Stanford’s new Gazetteer is ready to be sent to the 
printer. The editor is Mr. J. S. Keltie, a contributor to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” He has been assisted by 
spécialists of the first water, such as Dr. W. W. Hunter, Mr. 
A. H. Keane, &c. 

After forty-two years spent in the editorial chair of the 
Art Fournal, Mr. S. C. Hall has at last retired from his 
connection with that journal. In his farewell address to 
the public he goes briefly over the history of the paper, and 
certainly few editors could render a better account of their 
stewardship. It was in 1839 that Mr. Hall issued the first 
number of the Ar¢ Yourna/, and art in England was then a 
different thing to what it is now. From his own experience 
Mr. Hall cites examples to show the change which has taken 
place, and much of this change he attributes, with a perfectly 
pardonable pride, to the influence of the journal of which 
he has been for so long the director. It was certainly a 
bold venture to start, so long ago as 1839, a periodical 
devoted solely to art, but the experiment proved a perfect 
success. The Art Fournal is still, as Mr. Hall puts it, in 
“vigorous age,” and it holds its place in the public esteem 
despite the existence of very formidable rivals. The good 
wishes of all will follow the veteran journalist, editor, and 
art critic into that retirement which he has honourably 
and fairly earned after nearly sixty years of devotion to 
journalism and letters. 

The Russian journalistic notes this week are as follow: 
It is znnounced that the cost of publishing the Praveete/st- 
vennt Vestnik (Official Journal) next year will be 166,000 
roubles (£21,000). The editorial staff will cost 39,000 
roubles ; reporting, 16,500 roubles; and paper, printing, 
and postage, 110,500 roubles. The receipts will amount to 
116,200 roubles from subscribers, and from private and State 
advertisements 51,000 roubles—total, 167,200 roubles, leaving 
a balance of 1,200 roubles to the good. Madame Adelaide 
Zambjitskoi, the widow of a lieutenant, has received per- 
mission to edit in Russian and French the Odessa Pro- 


gramme. Mr. Batalin, for many years a journalist on the 
staff of the leading St. Petersburg papers, announces a forth- 
coming “daily,” to be called the Minute. The Minister of 
Finance has asked the Czar to sanction a grant of 5,000 
roubles annually, for three years, towards publishing the 


Provincial Annual (Zemskago Eyegodnika) of the Volny 
Economical Society. Permission has been given to the 


journal Svet-i-Zeni to add to its features a column of 
criticism on home and foreign politics, and to the Modni 


Svet and several other journals to raise their price. 

The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
According to the Si#ddentoche Presse an interesting literary 
discovery has been made in Leipsig, namely, Goethe’s first 
dramatic attempt. Professors Zarnke and Kenner have 
both carefully examined the MS., and declare it to be 
genuine : the discoverer of it was Dr. Arndt. A German 
edition of “ Stories from the Life of Heinrich Heine,” by his 
niece the Princess Della Rocca, is now in the press. Hofmann 
and Campe, in Hamburg, are the publishers. Dr. Julius 
Schramm, formerly consul-general in Milan, intends to start 
a weekly journal there under the title of Diplomatisches 
Archiv. A second edition of Admiral Werner’s “ Recollec- 
tions and Sketches of Sea Life” is just out of the press, and 
a second edition following within eight days of the first has 
appeared of an amusing little book entitled “ Die Liebe,” by 
Friedrich Friedrich, in which the author describes the 
different phases love takes with an officer, a shoemaker, a 
peasant, and a clergyman. Messrs. Rosser, in Vienna, 
announce a new novel “Meister Amor,” by Adolf Wil- 
brandt, a contributor to the Deutsche Rundschau. Messrs. 
Speman, in Stuttgart, have in hand a “ History of Mankind” 
(“ Naturgeschichte des Menschen”), by Friedrich von 
Hellwald, illustrated by Franz Keller-Leuzinger, which is to 
appear at first in the usual way in thirty-five numbers at six- 
pence anumber. This method of bringing out every work 
of any size in a series of small numbers seems to | 
becoming universal in Germany. The: society for “ Social 
Policy” gives notice that the next volume of the society’s 
works will deal with the subject of imprisonment. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Good-Bye, Old Year. By Mrs. Epmunp Camppe.t. Messrs, Goddard and 
Co. 


The Children of Our Native Land, By Epmunp CAMPBELL, Messrs. 


Goddard and Co, _ ' 

La Morenita: Habanera for the Pianoforte. By Cuarves SALAMAN, 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. « | , 

Remembrance: Capriccio ‘for’ the Pianoforte. By Cuaries SALAMAN. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


¥UST READY. 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Vol. I. (ELEMENTARY EXERCISES.) By A. G. Vernon Har- 
court, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s 
Reader in Chemistry ; and H. G. Mapman, M.A., Fellow of _—— 
College, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gs. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF PRO- 


VERBS, attributed to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a Manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, by S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 35. 6d. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


Grorce Saintssury. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, as. 


“This is a book which is not only indispensable to the beginner in French 
literature, but most useful to the reader who has wandered at his will, picking 
and choosing at random in the garden which Mr. Saintsbury has made com- 
pletely his own. So much recent writing on French literature has been scan- 
dalously inaccurate, flippant, and dull, that Mr. Saintsbury and the Clarendon 
Press confer a really rare benefit on the public in this little introduction to a wide 


subject.”—Daily News. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 


CONQUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. Extra fcp. 8vo., cloth, 


2s. 6d. . 

** The little book has all the interest of a romance, with, as we believe, all the 

accuracy of sound history. It will be a delightful school-book, and it will be 
good reading for many who are not now at school.” —Scotsman. 


SHAKESPEARE.— THE TRAGEDY OF 
HE THIRD. Edited LLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
eke Polo oat Bursar of Trinity College, Cain bridge. Extra fcp. 8vo., 

stiff covers, 25. 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD, BOOK XXI. WITH IN- 


troduction and Notes. By Hersert Haitstone, M.A., late Scholar of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Extra fp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.— THE ACHARNIANS. 
ieee a et cos of Linea College, Oxf Extra 
fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


LESSINGS MINA VON BARNHELM. A 


Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Com- 
mantat, ag Edited by C. A. Soca, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s 


College, London. Third Edition, Extra fep. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PLANT-NAMES, FROM THE 


Tenth to the Fifieenth Century. By J. Eartz, M.A., Professor of 
haato Gane in the University oO! Oxtea? Small fep., cloth, 5s. 


“* Indispensable to the student of plant-names.”--NVotes and Queries. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. BY WILLIAM 


EDWARD HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo., cloth, ars. 


DWELLINGS—namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. 
By Dovuctas Gasrot] ¢ Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &c- Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, an 
‘* Great simplicity of language and a liberal supply of woodcuts bring all the 
subjects desumed Vithin the aia of those readers ,who are altogether enone 
— knowledge ; while the mastery displayed over all the appisuiens 
physical and Pphysiologial laws of hygiene entitles the book to a standard p 
in technical literature,” —Academy. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL _ HISTORY OF 
in i VELOP : ILLIA 
ja st prinn Proterece of Modern History. tmeny Edition. 


3 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, £2 8s. [Also crown 8vo. Edition. 3 vols., cloth, 
h. 


* The most Ys idable contribution to the know of English constitutional 
history and law in our generation.”—Westminster Review. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-476. 
B 


T. Hopcx1n, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated wit 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s, pees 
‘*To his task Mr. Hodgkin has br ought scholarly precision and workmanli 

skill. But he has done nore than this. He has brought also keen interest = 
power of realisation of the events with which he d His book . one 0 . 
class which only an Englishman can write. It bears on every page the ma of 

being written t aman who is not only a scholar, but is also conversant wi 
affairs. Everything in it is vital with the life of our own day ; occurrences are 


ed and characters ill from modérn politics.” — Zimes. 
ee 


‘ IN A FEW DAYS, . 
THE QURAN. TRANS LATED | Bi we R he 


D BOOKS of the EAST. Translated by various Oriental Scho« 
ae Edited by F. Max Mirer, 2 vols,, poe 8vo., cloth, £t 15. 


A SELECTION FROM THE DESPATCHES, 
MEMORANDA, and other PAPERS relating to INDIA, of Field- 
Marshal the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by Sipnuy J. 
Owen, M.A., in Law and History, and Tutor at Christ Church ; 
Reader in Indian Histooy in the University of Oxford; formerly Pro- 
fessor of His in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, Maps, and Plans. Demy 6vo., cloth, £1 4s. 


don: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
— 7 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Andrew Harvey's Wife. By L.T.Meav. William Isbister, Limited. 
California and its Wonders. By Rev. Joun Topp. ‘T. Nelson and Sons. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. ‘The First Book of Samuel. Edited by A. F. 

Kirkpatrick, M.A. Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Paternoster 


Row. 

Dress i ~ Sontery Aspect. By Bernarp Rotn, F.R.C.S. J. and A 
Churchill. 

Echoes from the Counties. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. i 

Lpidemic Diseases. By Joun Parkin, M.D. PartII. David Bogue. 

Frank Powderhorn. By J. Sanvs. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Hunny Folks Annual. Funny Folks Office. : : i‘ 

Guide to the Local Examinations in Elementary Musical Knowledge. Tri- 
nity College, London. W. Reeves. ‘ age 

Guide to the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Trinity 

e, London. W. Reeves. 

Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. L. Cossa. Translated from 
= _— ith Preface by W. STANLEY Jevons, F.R.S. Macmillan 
an . 

Heather and Harebell. By Emma Marsuatu. James Nisbet. 

Hilary's Love Story. By GaorGiana M. Cratk. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Holi. Times. "By W. L. Hamitton. Hatchards. 

Jn Bible Lands. By the Rev. Ricuarp Newton. T. Nelson and Sons. 

in the Wilds of Florida. By W.H. G. Kincston. 'T. Nelson and Sons. 

a. ae and Its Remedies. By James H. Tuxe. 4th edition. W. 

idgway. 

Fenny and the Insects. Ulustrations by Giacomettt, T. Nelson and Sons, 

L’Emprunt Dom Miguel. (1832). Devant Le Droit des Gens et I’Histoire. 
ame Edition. Paris. A. Chaix and Cie. 

little Clara's Picture Gallery. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Little Lottie's Picture Gallery. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Livy. The Hannibalian War. Elementary Classics. By G:C. MACAULAY, 
M Macmillan and Co. 

Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity. By J.D. Leaver. Sheffield: Leader and 

sons ; London : George Bell and Sons. 

Turby's Imperial Grammar & the Code of 1880. Thomas Murby. 

Papa's Picture Gallery. ‘T. Nelson and Sons. 

Pliny's Letters. Book Ill. By the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor and G. H. 

ENDALL. Macmillan and Co. , 
Roger Willoughby. By W.H.G. Kincston. J. Nisbet and Co. 
Shakespeare's Stories Simply Told. By Mary Sramer. T. Nelson and 


Sons. 
Songs of Animal Life. By Mary Howitt. T. Nelson and Sons. : 
7 S Deductive Logic. By W. STANLEY Jevons, F.R.S. Macmillan 


and Co. 

ese) eet : Its Scenery and People, Pictorially Jilustrated. Blackie and 
n. : 

oo and Insect’s Post Ofice. By Rosert Bioomrievp. Griffith and 
arran. 

The fcawe Archipelago. By W. H. Davenrort Apams. T. Nelson and 


ns. 

The Forty Shires. By Cuartotte M. Mason. Hatchards. . 

The Latin Union of South America. By J. M. Torres Catcepo. Cecil 
Brooks and Co. : 

The Poetry of Astronomy. By Ricuarv A. Procter. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Story of the Diamond Necklace. By Henry VizeTe try. Third Edition. 
Vizetelly and Co. 

Vane's Story, and other Poems. By James THomson. Reeves and Turner. 

With the Birds: Poems, By Mary Howttt. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, Books 1. to 1V. Edited by Professor Goopwin and 

sst.-Professor Wut, Harvard College. Macmillan and Co. 
vot. Ireland. By Sir Cuartes Gavan Durry. Cassell, Petter, and 
pin. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay. 4 ?.M.—Royal Asiatic Society. On Indian Theistic Reformers. By 
Professor Monier Williams. 22 Albemarle Street. 
TUESDAY, 11 A.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. Fruit and Flower Com- 
mittee. 
1 P.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. Scientific Committes. 
3 P.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. General Meeting. 
7-45 Y.M.—Statistical Society. e President’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress. King’s colege Entrance. , 
8 p.m.—The Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on Machi- 
nery for Steel Making. Great George Street. 
WEDNESDAY. 7P?.M.— The Meteorological Society. Table of Relative Hu- 
midity. By Edward E. Dymond, F.M.S. 25 Great 
George Street. 
8 p.m.—Geological Society. Papers by Charles Moore, Esq., 
F.G.S., and J. B. Kendall, Esq., F.G.S. Burlington 


House. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Opening Address by F. J. Bramwell, 
F.R.S. John Street, ‘Adelphi. 

8.30 P.M.—The Ascham Society. Dr. Richardson, F.R.S. On 
Temperaments in Relation to Education. 18 Baker 
Street, W. 
Tuurspay. 8 p.m.—Linnzan Society. Burlington House. 
Fripay. 8 p.M.—Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, Adelphi. 


i HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 


imitations. Iilustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


tad _320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 


A WIDOW LADY (middle-aged) ‘is desirous of 
EMPLOYMENT, as Nurse and Companion to an Invalid, or in any 


similar capacity. 
Would assist in Housekeeping. Good references given if required. 
B., 35 Orchard Street, Essex Road, Islington. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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INGER’S 
S Unparalleled Demand ! 
EWING MORE POPULAR 
eee THAN: EVER! 
GINGER'S Relat ae She 
MORE THAN 
EWING 3,000,000 
OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
— HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 
ag snenene 431,167 
EWING WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 


Being at the rate of 


1 Seeinaieenna 1,400 
FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 





INGER’S 
The immense Sale is the result of the 
EWING : ; : 
world-wide reputation obtained by these 
M ACHINES Machines, 
GINcERS so 
EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 
best for every variety of Sewing. 
Mae 
See en HAND or TREADLE 
PRICE FROM 
EWING 


44 48. 
FOR CASH FROM 


ACHINES 
M 4 














eae os . 
May be had on Hire, with Option of 
EWING Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 
Machines ces Per as, 64. week. 
INGER’S IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacoa, 
established their exclusive right to the use of 
ACHINES the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 
M petual Injunction, with costs. 
eens CAUTION! 
EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no*good 
trade repute of their own, use our _ 
“ SINGER” to palm off counterfeit Machines 
Noein of inferior Gsassetabie and manufacture. 
fg EO 
Every ‘‘SINGER” Machine has the 
EWING Company’s name printed upon the Arm, and 
M ACHINES impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
SINGERS 
EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 


at the Offices of the Company. 


Me 


INGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 
Chief Counting-house in Europe— 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 


—. 











Lonpon District OFFICES: 


147 Cheapside, E.C. 3 Castle Street, Kingsland High Street, 


132 Oxford Street, W. N. ; 

pS High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Can- 
31 & 33 peor Causeway, S.E. ning Town, 

149 Southwark Park Road, S.E. son Hot oway Road, N. 

278 Clapham Road, S.W. 6 High Street, Woolwich. 

144 Brompton Road, S.W. 7 New Road, Richmond, S.W. 

269 Commercial Road, E. 1 Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 


174 Hackney Road, E. 


131 South 
45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 


Greenwich, S.E. 


4A North End, Croydon, S.E. 
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FOURTH EDITION, WITH MAP. ° 
Price 1s., or by post 1s. 3¢., 


IRISH DISTRESS & ITS REMEDIES. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


A VISIT ‘TO DONEGAL AND CONNAUGHT IN THE 
SPRING OF 1880, 


By JAMES H. TUKE. 


London: W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


MORALITY: 
AN ESSAY ADDRESSED TO YOUNG MEN. 


B 
MAURICE CHARLES HIME, M.A., LL.D., 
Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 








This work has received warm commendation from the Right Revs, the 
Bishops of Raphoe, Manchester, and Ossory and Ferns; the Rev. the Provost 
of Eton College; the Head Masters of Christ’s Hospital, Haileybury, King 
William College, Isle of Man, and Radley College, and the President of Stoney- 
hurst College. 


WILLIAM H. GUEST, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now Ready, Two Vols., at all Libraries. 


~ ATIRES : POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. In Prose 
and Verse. Edited by W. H. C. Nation. 


** There are bits of character hit off to admiration.” —News of the World. 


** Bright, pithy, and smart. The volumes are mighty pleasant reading.”— 
Sunday Times. 

** Knocks over shams and impostors like so many ninepins falling before a 
skilful bowler.”"—Reynolds’ Newspaper. 

“ Really amusing, while exposing the abuses of the times, the poems being 
especially terse and telling.” —Brighton Examiner. 


** Piquant and refreshing, and may be read with pleasure. The follies at 
which they strike ought to suffer some damage.”—iVestern Daily Mercury. 


London: PROVOST and CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C.$ 
THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 

SH” No one is required tO purchase Tickets, or to incur any eeaeny 

beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. : 

The Co-operative principle is n ow so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no ae to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated ‘* Prizz 
MepaL” TeetH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Baste, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 

IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, $ 

and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
ofa Mercantile Firm. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 

OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary, Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, wheré other 
practitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
bility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rende red clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 3 
A Qualified Dentist visits ay part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made, 
Prices of “Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 

N.B.—The Dairy TeLecrapu, August 23, 1878, says :—‘* Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.’ 
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Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
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4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. ‘lhe Very. Rev. CHARLES J. }21. m 4 Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
SHAN D P. 


VAUG » D.D 
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- MCL LL. — ’|33. H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 


11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
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RELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


71 King WituiaM Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Ear: or Leven AND Metvitte, 
The Right Hon. Lorp Perre. 
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a County Bank; Messrs. Sparrow, Turnett, & Co., Chelms- 
o 
Solicitors—Messrs. Street, Son, & Poynper, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
ee Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 
expressed. 


—— 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
aber = MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Have you ever tasted it? 
‘The most delicious. liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. — pis 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. ea 
Co T’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 
*RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
The Stns ~ 7 a Te ler’s Com bi 
Sescemed in the fooy and Na A . 
(oo 4 MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor General of : 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 


_—_ GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 
Lise oe 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 











The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for November 13, published Thursday Morning, 
contains — 


AGNOSTICS AT HOME, 

TOBACCO AND ATHLETICS. 

DRESS IN PARIS AND LONDON. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Madlle. CAROLINA SOLA. 
NOTES FROM PARIS, 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD,—IV. 

LONDON IN NOVEMBER :—By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
AT THE GUILDHALL BANQUET. 


THE MIRACLE OF BALLYDOWNRAGGETT :— 
An Irish Tale. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Miss LILIAN CAVALIER. 





136 STRAND, — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably adapted for 
curing diseases incidental to females. At different periods of life women 
are subject to complaints which require a peculiar medicine ; and it is now an 
indisputable fact that there is none so suitable for complaints of this nature as. 
Holloway’s Pills. For all the debilitating disorders incidental to the sex, and 
in every contingency perilous to the life and health of woman—youthful or aged, 
married or single—this great regulator and renovator of the secretive organs 
and the nervous system is an immediate cure. Their purifying qualities render 
them invaluable to females at all ages. They are searching and cleansing, yet 
invigorating ; a few doses will speedily remove every species of irregularity in 
the system, and thereby establish health on a sound and firm basis. 
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Carved Wood 
Queen A Adam, nd other styles. 
mee go, WIGMORE “STREET. 


ONS. . Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 


na eae 
te OS le: oem eee alae tenth 


and a ) 
SONS. private designs. 


ENHAM |; COOKING APPARATUS AND 
HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 


and 
SONS. ments. 





and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 


| ogee ae ENGINEERING, of every description, 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Et LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


ee eee 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


M ° 
“CLatee AND BONUSES PAID occcsosececsseeesesesessded3700,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE SOC SHH SEEPS Se EH ee eH ee ee 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS cic cc dciccccdcccccccccccecescescescoce 2,300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 


Outlay to the Policyholder. 
LONDON: 5s LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 
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Price 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,797, NOVEMBER 6, 1880. 


Political and Social Notes. 





The Irish Prosecutions. The American Elections. 
Gambetta and Clémenceau. Morleyism v. Adamism in Politics. 
Glance at the Jews of England.—VI. 
Insurance Companies. The French Gallery. 





News from Turkey. 





*Billee Taylor” at the Imperial, 














Music. 
~ on fs in. Pictures from Ireland. 
ohn Locke, Russian Army Life, 
Magazines, 
Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 





Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 
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Y PIECES, in Marble or 
Bees. ae | cae in the Cinque Cueie, bake XVL, 





BANges STOVES, of every description, to | 
aftr correspond with the above, oe many Specially 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
places, also to correspond with the above, from special 





NOVEMBER: 13, 1880, 
THEATRES, &e: 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 











VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr, Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 

Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 

Saturdays, November 13 and 20; also Wednesday next, November 17, at 2,30, 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
oo Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr, 

RAM STOKER. : 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitorncs, E.C., Lonpon, 


HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 








ESL ES SWAN and CROWN 


PURE IRISH WHISKEY, 

AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 
CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. 
Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. 


FOR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
Spondence on “ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw’s “ A.B.C,” “ Official,” 
or Faulkner’s ‘‘ A.B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply to 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 


G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING BANKERS—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
OnDemand. . .  . 34 perCent. per Annum. | 
” ” Interest 





—— Days’ wp ° 4 - 
ourteen Days’ Notice «4 payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . .5 “ Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Notice. ie re eel 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


complete months. v 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 


transacted. 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND, 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 





EPPS’'S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to pf emer Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a mer AMES frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS & CO, HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essince for afternoon use. 
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BRAND -AND:CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TRA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND. VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





SoLE AppREsS.—No, 11 LitTLe= STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 

i gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 

with hot and cold water supply, good back znd front garden, Convenient for 

bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirab’e tenants. For further particulars 
pply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


FRryY’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
I. & FRY and SONS. 


| gpd yiecirst QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies 


FryY’s 
COcoa. 





the digestive Is a specific 
i cflectiots, nil ta Gea 


cies, &c. 

Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
stre ened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the ‘shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, ble taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sald by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and a growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER'S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 

using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivezy. it is exceedingly t, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on negl teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES, There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the ani which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— ore ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

les, 25. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H, LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
z13 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.G 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
_ SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to s. 





: - an. 1877. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for = skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

4 “‘ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 

G. H. Jones, Esq.” .. 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 





= 

Seve eames that pervade the digestive ; 

without which digestion and ag fuid 
is impossible 


| ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 25s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 





any inconvenience.—F 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
re HUE hee Sears Ge Bee aa iin 
ity, be Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


——" ’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 








nore ’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 5 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kk es PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


1GAEFs COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


Kors, CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
The ‘then tees STE te Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
v Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Q@~— Bros. Ivory Works, xx High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Bs Mir- 

* rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 




















a 3 
Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 





Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or potenaed, and Tables 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Beautiful Christmas and New-Year Gift Book. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem. By W. M. Tuomson, D.D. Imperial 8vo., 592 pages, with 
140 Illustrations and Maps. Two Indices. Cloth extra, richly gilt, 

ce 21s. 
tie nenarenet has traversed and retraversed the scenes which he describes, 
and in this volume we have the ripe result of careful observation for nearly fifty 
ears. 

The Pictorial Illustrations are entirely new, prepared specially for this work 

from photographs taken by the Author, and from Original Drawings. They 

have Seas Sows and engraved under his superintendence by Artists in London, 

Paris, and New York, 

.*The volume incorporates the most valuable results of modern research and 
discovery with the keen, accurate, and pictorial observations of one who has 

spent a lifetime in the country itself.” —7 he Record, November 3, 1880, 


JENNY AND THE INSECTS; or, Little Toilers and 
their Industries. With 26 Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

“‘This book represents the insects as telling their several,histories—and well 
they tell them too.”—Yournal of Education. 

CALIFORNIA AND ITS WONDERS. By the Rev. 
Joun Topp, D.D. » New edition, carefully revised and brought down to 
the Present Time. With 17 Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 2s. 

WITH THE BIRDS. Poems by Mary Howitt. With 
go Illustrations by Giacomelli. Royal 18mo., cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. 


WITH THE FLOWERS. Poems by Mary Howitt. With 


100 Illustrations by Giacomelli. Royal 18mo., cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. 


SONGS OF ANIMAL LIFE. Poems by Mary Howitt. 
~e, go Illustrations by Giacomelli. Royal 18mo., cloth extra, price 
1s. 6d. 


Beautifully Tilustrated. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: A Description of the 
Scenery, Animal, and Vegetable Life, People, and Ph Wonders of 
the Islands in the Eastern Seas. By the Author of “ Arctic World,” 
&c. With 60 Engravings anda Map. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price ss, 


IN THE WILDS OF FLORIDA: A Tale of Warfare 
and Hunting. By W. H.G. Kincston, Author{of ‘Old Jack,” &c. With 
37 Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 5s. 


FRANK POWDERHORN : a Story of Adventure in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and in the Wilds of Patagonia. A Book for 
By J. Sanps, Author of ‘‘ Out of the World.” With 24 Illustrations from 
iy ee by the Author and by F. A. F. Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 
38. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary 
SEAMER. With Tinted Frontispiece and 130 Engravings by the late Frank 
Howard, R.A. Post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF THE BIBLE. A Coloured 
Picture Book, with Descriptions, by Mrs. Surr. In Ornamental Covers, 
4to, price rs. 

This book contains 24 Oil-Coloured Pictures of Animals and Birds mentioned 
in the Bible, with large type letter-press descriptions. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. No.1. Twelve Cards in Packet. Price rs. 
NEW-YEAR’S CARDS. No.2. Twelve Cards in Packet. Price 1s. - 


A Series of Cards with Floral Designs. Beautifully printed in Oil Colours. 
Rash Gord, contains an appropriate Scripture Text, and Wishes for Christmas or 
the New Year. 


NEW STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


WORKING IN THE SHADE; or, Lowly Sowing brings 
Glorious Reaping. - By the Rev. T. P. Wrison, M.A.; Author of ‘* True to 
his Colours,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Royal 18mo. cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. 

MAY’S SIXPENCE; or, Waste Not, Want Not. A Tale. 
By M. A, Pautt, Author of ‘‘ Tim’s Troubles,” &c. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Royal 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT IS GREAT GAIN. 


A Tale. With Frontispiece printed in colours. Royal 18mo. cloth, price rs. 


ROE CARSON’S ENEMY: or, The Struggle for Self- 
Conquest. By the Rev. E. N. Hoar, M.A., author of “* Two Voyages,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Royal'r8mo., cloth, price 15. €d. _ 

THE HARRINGTON GIRLS; or, Faith and Patience. 
A Tale. -By Sopxy Winturop. With Frontispiece printed in colours. 
Royal 18mo., cloth, price is. 


LITTLE CROSSES; or, “Let Patience have her Perfect 
Work.” With Frontispiece printed in colours. Royal 18mo., cloth, 
price 1s. 


T. NELSON & SONS’ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS for the Drawing Room and for Home Reading; Books of 


Travel and Natural History, Tales for the Young, &c., in handsome Bindings, suitable for Presents and Prizes, post free on application. 


~~THOMAS NEDPSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 








PETROLEUM JELLY. 


SELINE 


NO TASTE. 


TOILET SERIES. 


Pomade, 1s. & 2s.; Cold Cream, 1s. & 2s.; 
Hair Tonic, 4s.; Toilet Soaps, 6d. & 1s. 
Camphor Ice, 1s. 


NO SMELL. 





The most Valuable Family Remedy known for Wounds, Burns, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Sunburn, Hzemorrhoids, and all Skin Diseases. 


Bottles in Cardboard Boxes, 1s. and 2s. Pamphlets Free. 11 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





THE ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 





CAPITAL, £500,000 (WITH POWER TO INCREASE). 





In 25,000 Shares of £10 each, entitled to a Preference Dividend out of each year’s Profits of Five per Cent., and 25,000 Ordinary Shares. 


FIRST ISSUE. 


12,500 of the Ordinary Shares are reserved for Allotment to the Vendors, and 12,500 of the Preference Shares are now offered to the Public. 
41 on Application ; £1 ios. on Allotment. 


Salance in Calls not exceeding £2 10s. each, at intervals of not less than Three Months. Or Share Warrants to bearer will be issued to an extent not exceeding 
one-half of the Preference Capital now offered, if applied for on the accompanying Form. 


41 on Application, £1 10s. on Allotment, and the Balance in Six Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir JAM ES CARICA STs Bart., Chairman, Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, &c., &e. 
DUGALD CAMPBELL, Esq., F.I.C., F.C.S., &c.; Consulting and Analyti- 


cal Chemist. 

Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM N. W. HEWETT, V.C., K.C.B. 

A.C. AAS Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, : 

MARLBOROUGH R. PRYOR, Esq , Director East & West India Docks, &c. 

Sir WILLIAM ROSE ROBINSON, K.C.S.I., late Member of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 


Engineers and Electricians. —Sir SAMUEL CANNING, C.E., and 
ROBERT SABINE, Esgq., C.E. 


Solicitors.—Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER. 


Bankers.—~NATIONAL PROVINCAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and 
Branches. 


Secretary. HERBERT CANNING, Esq. 
Temporary Offices. — Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, Westminster, 
5. W. 





Full particulars regarding the system and estimate for Lighting to be had on application to the General Manager, 








at the Offices, Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W. 





Sr 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the’City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, Londop, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, November 13, 1880. 





